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Newspaper publishers complain 
that agency account executives don’t 
take enough time to listen to their 
representatives. The account execu- 
tives insist that they see so many 
representatives as it is that they 
haven't time to play golf with their 
customers. And the customers say 
that they have to give so much time 
to the agency men and the publica- 
tion solicitors that they can’t get out 
and sell goods any more. It looks 
as if the situation is getting a bit 
complicated. 


* * 

A speaker at the National Build- 
ing Survey Conference urged the in- 
dustry to build more homes for the 
80 per cent group with $2,000 in- 
comes. The trouble with selling the 
kind of house a $2,000 income will 
support is the same as was dis- 
covered in the pre-Volstead days, 
when so many people tried to sup- 
port a champagne thirst with a beer 
pocket-book. ae 


Lee Bristol speaks of being 
“harassed by doubts as to whether 
some magazine really goes to a gum- 
chewers’ market.” If there is such 
a magazine, William Wrigley, Jr., 
would probably be glad to reward 
Mr. Bristol handsomely for the in- 
formation—by purchasing at least 
three tubes of Ipana_ tooth-paste, 
say. 

* * * 

Scribner’s refers to the sentiment 
among some married people ex- 
pressed by the statement, “We want 

frverce-and-is there a reporter in 
the house?” Out in Hollywood the 
proper paraphrase would be, “I’ve 
got a divorce and here’s my press- 
agent to prove it.” 

* * * 

The remarkable thing about the 
continued success of the Bissell car- 
pet-sweeper is not that it kept on 
going in the face of the competition 
of the vacuum-cleaner, but that it 
even persisted after there were no 
more carpets. 

* * 

Instead of contenting itself with 
offering mere two-pants suits, the 
Hub, Chicago, is featuring students’ 
suits with three pairs of trousers. 
In Chicago the chief wear-and-tear 
seems to be less on the studeént’s 
head than on his seat. 


* * * 

The New Jersey law taxing out- 
door advertising is reported to have 
been supported chiefly by women. 
That’s strange; they’ve always been 
the principal exponents of painted 
display. 

i 

Eight “families” of type have 
been recommended for advertising 
use by the National Board on Print- 
ing Type Faces. Those which were 
not included were evidently the step- 
children. 

* * * 
} “Great Britain claims leadership 
In export tyre field.” 

They are going great guns now, 
but it won’t be anything compared 
with what they can do after they 
learn how to spell. 


‘a 6 

The United States will put its 
official mark on “aged fancy cheese.” 
It is predicted, however, that there 
will be some aged cheeses which the 
U. S. will not fancy. 


* * * 

W. K. Henderson is reported to 
have got into the radio broadcasting 
business accidentally. And it’s ten 
to one that he'll go out the same 
way. 

* * * 

Tt is suggested that there is a 
waiting market for men’s cosmetics. 
How would you like to be the first 
drug-store to feature the line? 


Copy Cus. 


MARKET BARRIERS 
SWEPT ASIDE BY 
AGE-OLD THEME 


“Heartbreak-Age” Multiplies 
Hair Tint Sales 


New York, April 3.—While the 
new mental and physical freedom 
of women has contributed to some 
extent, the advertising of Inecto, 
Inc., manufacturers of Notox, a hair 
tint, would have been successful 
under any circumstances, the com 
pany believes. 

As the company points out, there 
was a marked prejudice ten years 
ago against dyeing hair. Among 
“nice women” this amounted to a 
definite repugnance. The company 
banished that repugnance, first, by 
scientific achievement in the product 
itself and second by the enduring 
force of its advertising. 

“Today,” concludes the manufac- 
turer, “smart women, nice women, 
even the most conservative women, 
make no secret of the fact that they 
use Notox. They boast to their 
friends that Notox has saved them 
from gray hairs and Heartbreak 
Age.” 

The last phrase is pretty much 
the story of Notox advertising, 
which for 1930, has been notched 
23 per cent over last year. An urge 
to women to “remain youthful by 
tinting your hair” meant nothing. 
When the company began to talk 
about “Heartbreak Age,” the reac- 
tion toward the product changed 
about as quickly as the message 
went into the home. 

The Wrong Appeal 


While there have always been|. 


some women who regarded the em- 
ployment of aids to nature as a 
feminine prerogative there has been 
a large number of others who were 
free from personal vanity. Ordinary 
appeals to them would have been in 
vain, but when more vital interests 
were indicated, they were ready to 
abandon their scruples. 

The use of a euphemism in the 
copy hastened this end. Notox is 
referred to as a “tint,” the word 
“dye” being taboo in the advertising. 
This point is regarded as being a 
practical one and perhaps justifying 
the microscopic examination ac- 
corded copy by some advertising 
managers. 

Notox advertising is running this 
year in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Pictorial Review, Delineator, 
McCalls, True Story and Cosmo- 
politan, 

As heretofore, the copy is without 
a coupon, although Inecto, Inc., has 
a booklet which it would like to get 
into the hands of as many women 
as possible. It refrains from encour- 
aging potential users of its product 
to write direct because it believes 
dealers put their greatest sales 
efforts behind the manufacturer 
they believe is most loyal to them. 

More than one success has been 
built up by retailers, only to have 
the manufacturer “go mail-order.” 
The company therefore dispenses 
with the coupon, but it does not hes- 
itate to let dealers know that this 
is not mere “happen-so.” 

Most of the advertising to the 
trade runs like this: 

“The 1930 volume of Notox adver- 
tising represents a big increase over 
1929. This year 81,000,000 nice 
women will read about this scientific 
hair coloring. It will direct these 
women to you who sell Notox. No 
Notox advertising solicits mail 
orders or direct coupons.” 


Sears, Roebuck To 
Take Mystery Out 
of Buying a Home 


Everybody is tafking about the 
weather and the building industry, 
second largest in the country. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. can’t do anything 
about the wena but they have 
taken the curse off of building, as 
far as it applies to homes, by a 
plan of unit responsibility. 

As an officer of the company said, 
“The buyer can order his house and 
go to Honolulu. hen he returns, 
we'll hand him the key and a guar- 
antee.” 

Sears, Roebuck '& Co. describe 
themselves as “tha world’s largest 
builders of fine horhes.” They have 
sold 50,000 houses; chiefly of the 
ready-made variety, The new plan 
eliminates all restrictions. It will be 
put into effect by 48 sales offices 
East of the Mississippi River and 
North of the Ohio. 

There are plenty of building and 
loan associations, plenty of archi- 
tects, plenty of contractors and 
building material dealers. Sears, 
Roebuck have brought all of these 
factors under one roof, so to speak. 

The key to the Sears, Roebuck 
plan is the financing, which it will 
do without outside aid. 

The company will lend a buyer 75 
per cent of the selling price of his 
purchase, instead.o* 60 per cent, as 
in the past. ThéToney is repaid 
at the rate of $8.56 per month per 
thousand dollars over a period of 14 
years, 8 months. 

The company offers the following 
optional plans: 

“Plan 1: Pay as the building 
goes up. 

“Tf you are building by an arrange- 
ment with a bank or building and 
loan association, we will ship the 
material to you upon receipt of a 
letter from the bank or the building 
and loan association, stating that the 
amount of our bill has been set aside 
for us and payments for the material 
will be remitted to us at certain 
periods as the work progresses. 

“We shall be glad to furnish you 
the kind of a letter required by us, 
made out, ready for your banker or 
building and loan association to sign. 

“Plan 2: Fifteen-Year Loan Plan. 


No monthly payments for first four 
months. 

“We will make you a loan up to 
75 per cent of the total value of the 
completed house and lot. Terms, 
$8.56 per month on each $1,000, 
which includes 6 per cent interest 
and pays out all principal in 15 
years. This plan is intended to en- 
able those who are renting, to buy 
homes for themselves, and in fifteen 
years become the owner, free and 
clear, instead of paying rent all that 
time. No monthly payments for first 
four months. 

“Plan 3: Five-Year Loan Plan. 
No monthly payments for first four 
months. 

“We arrange for a loan up to 65 
per cent of the total value of the 
completed house and lot. Our pay- 
ments are one-half per cent of the 
principal monthly and 6 per cent per 
annum. Customers who only want 
the loan for a short time, prefer our 
five-year plan. 

“Cost of erecting the house is the 
price of our material, plus any mate- 
rial (such as masonry, bought on 
the ground) and the labor employed 
to do the construction. 

“Plan 4: Farm Loan Plan. 

“We will negotiate these loans to 
our customers who own, free and 
clear, well located productive farm 
and, that is, farms not already mort- 
gaged and which are self supporting. 
In such cases we will loan up to 50 
per cent of a fair valuation of the 
land owned. These loans run for not 
longer than five years. You pay one- 
tenth of the loan in the fall of each 
year and 6 per cent interest. Bal- 
ance at end of fifth year. 

Plan 5: Cash with Order. 

“Many of our customers buy for 
cash, in which case we ship a com- 
plete ‘Honor Bilt’ Home, including 
complete Heating, Lighting, Plumb- 
ing Equipment, and any other op- 
tional items. 

“We pay 6 per cent interest from 
the day your remittance is mailed 
until material is received and ac- 
cepted by you.” 

H. L. Harris is general manager 
of the company’s building depart- 
ment. 


Significant Changes 
Predicted by Calkins 


“The phase in which the battle for 
markets has been decided by tre- 
mendous resources resulting from 
mergers is passing,” Earnest Elmo 
Calkins told the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Thursday. 

“Henceforth, the key figure in 
marketing will be the consumption 
engineer, who through his knowledge 
of what the consumer prefers, or 
will prefer, will dictate to all the 
factories in the country as to what 
they shall produce!” 

As an example of the changes that 
the new conditions will bring about, 
Mr. Calkins ascribed the results fol- 
lowing the recently established prac- 
tice among builders of co-operative 
apartment buildings in New York of 
permitting buyers to plan their own 
apartments. The wishes of the con- 
sumer that found expression in this 
way have revolutionized the build- 
ing industry. 


A test for the ability of advertis- 
ing men was forecast: 

A New Objective 

“Advertising has proved its power 
to create a demand for new and bet- 
ter products. Now advertising men 
must learn how to increase consump- 
tion. 

“An example of the interesting 
opportunities ahead is the co-opera- 
tive campaign now under considera- 
tion by the shoe manufacturers. By 
acquainting consumers with the en- 
joyment and benefits to health to be 
had from walking, they will increase 
the sale of shoes. 

“A feature of the proposed cam- 
paign will be propaganda for pleas- 
ant walking paths, similar to the 
agitation automobile manufacturers 
have conducted for years to get more 
and better roads.’ 

(Mr. Calkins’ address to North- 
western University students will be 
found on Page $.) 


PACKERS AMEND 
PETITIONS IN 
SUPREME COURT 


Give Moving Picture of Busi- 
ness Changes 


Washington, April 4.—(By Wire) 
—Alleging that the public interest 
demands a modification of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree, Armour & Co. 
and Swift & Co. and their affiliated 
interests have filed amended peti- 
tions, seeking relief from the decree 
by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The original petitions for modi- 
fication were filed August 12, 1929. 
The Department of Justice filed an 
answer requiring the companies to 
establish the need for modification, 
but no argument had been heard. 


Meanwhile, the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association and the 
American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation moved to dismiss the original 
petitions. 

The amended petitions, as did the 
original ones, asked. that the pack- 
ers be permitted to own and operate 
retail meat markets; to own stock 
in stockyards companies and ter- 
minal railroads; to manufacture, 
sell and deal in commodities in un- 
related lines of food products and 
to use and to permit others to use 
their distributive facilities in dis- 
tributing these products. 

Swift Would Expand 

The Swift petition, in addition, 
asked that it be permitted to own 
capital stock in public cold storage 
warehouses and to engage in the 
fresh cream and milk business. 

The suit which resulted’ in the 
consent decree alleged that five 
packers had acquired an unlawful 
monopoly. 

The Armour petition related that 
the Supreme Court refused to dis- 
solve the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, though it controlled ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the coun- 
try’s steel business at the time— 
1920. 

The petition declared that “during 
the fiscal year 1921 subsequent to 
the entry of the decree of Feb. 27, 
1920, the defendants sustained losses 
of $61,001,265.89,” the losses being 
distributed among the five concerns. 
It is further alleged that Armour 
& Co. paid its preferred stock 
dividends from surplus in 1921 and 
1922, and has been unable to pay 
any dividends on its common stock 
since 1921. 

“On Aug. 27, 1924, creditors of 
Wilson & Co., Inc., filed a petition 
in bankruptcy against it in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of New York.” 

The petition urges that, when the 
1920 decree was entered, the de- 
fendants slaughtered 69.3 per cent 
of the stock killed under Federal 
inspection. This percentage has 
fallen since the time of the decree 
to 56.5 per cent. 

Cites Distribution Changes 

The Armour petition cited revo- 
lutionary changes in American busi- 
ness since the decree was entered, 
as follows: 

“That the trend toward integra- 
tion and the elimination of the mid- 
dleman has been accompanied by 
mass production and selling and by 
an enormous development of brands, 
particularly as to food products and 
also by a tendency on the part of 
retail stores, particularly chain 
stores, to handle a diversified line 
of products; that standardized mass 
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production and the development of 
brands with resulting assurance of 
uniform quality have played a con- 
spicuous part in developing the new 
distribution methods and in elimi- 
nating the middleman. 


“That this recent trend is illus- 
trated by numerous industries; that 
in the drug business there were in 
1927, 347 chain organizations oper- 
ating retail drug stores, and at 
present practically every large drug 
store chain manufactures a_sub- 
stantial part of the drugs it sells 
at retail; 

“That chain stores had become so 
extensively established in 1928 that 
the Supreme Court took judicial 
notice thereof, saying, ‘It is a matter 
of public notoriety that chain drug 
stores in great numbers, owned and 
operated by corporations, are to be 
found throughout the United States’; 


“That in the clothing business 
there were in 1927 230 chain organ- 
izations operating 2,180 stores sell- 
ing men’s clothing and furnishings, 
and 215 chain organizations oper- 
aating 2,036 retail stores selling 
women’s wearing apparel; that be- 
tween 1920 and 1929 the leading 
chain organizations selling clothing 
for men and women increased their 
sales 333 per cent, whereas whole- 
sale firms handling the same com- 
modity suffered an actual decrease 
in sales; 


Following the Trend 

“That the large mail-order con- 
cerns have followed the recent trend 
toward integration, and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. now operate 70 large 
department stores and more than 
200 smaller retail stores, and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. during the past 
two years have opened 532 retail 
stores and have recently announced 
an intention to open 1,500 additional 
retail stores; 

“That in 1920 there were ap- 
proximately 27,000 retail chain gro- 
cery stores in the United States, 
whereas in 1929 there were in ex- 
istence in the United States approx- 
imately 800 chain store organiza- 
tions operating approximately 75,- 
000 retail grocery stores; that 
between 1920 and 1929 the leading 


chain grocery store organizations 
increased their sales approximately 
255 per cent, whereas the sales of 
the leading wholesale grocery organ- 
izations substantially decreased. 


“That the recent change in the 
scope of the business of retail stores 
and their handling of a diversified 
line of products is illustrated in the 
modern retail chain drug store which 
handles food and an endless variety 
of commodities not formerly asso- 
ciated with the drug business; by 
the modern retail chain grocery 
store which sells cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco, household utensils, drug 
items, candy, soft drinks, hardware, 
and also meat products; by the chain 
cigar store which sells candy and 
minor drug items; by the chain shoe 
store which frequently sells hosiery 
and knit goods, and by the vast vari- 
ety of products handled in the 5 and 
10 cent stores. 


Handicapped by Decree 

“That these changes in marketing 
methods have effected economies in 
operation and reduced prices to the 
consumer; that this trend toward in- 
tegration, mass selling, the handling 
of branded products, and of diversi- 
fied lines is rapidly and continuously 
increasing, but that the decree pro- 
hibits the defendants from adapting 
their businesses to the changed eco- 
nomic conditions. 


“That the decree of Feb. 27, 1920, 
prevents the defendants from follow- 
ing the marketing trend from manu- 
facturer to consumer and prevents 
them from selling unrelated com- 
modities, developing brands, and de- 
nies to them the opportunity to re- 
duce costs and ultimately the price 
paid by the consumer by means of 
the utilization of this distributing 
system in handling commodities 
other than meats and meat food 
products.” 


The petition compares the profits 
of the defendants with those of the 
leading chain-store organizations. It 
alleges that the combined profits of 
all the defendants during 1929 
amounted to 4.57 per cent of their 
aggregate investment, while that 
shown by the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company was approximate- 
ly 18 per cent. 
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A. E. Tongue Heads 
Underwood Publicity 
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A, E. Tongue 


A. E. Tongue has been named 
manager of the publicity division of 
the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany and the General Office Equip- 


ment Corporation (Elliott-Fisher- 
Sundstrand), New York. 
W. D. M. Simmons has become 


sales manager of the school sales 
division. Both have been with the 
companies for some time. 


Latin America Is 
Largest Buyer of 
Sporting Goods 


Washington, April 3.—Exports of 
sporting goods from the United 
States amount to about $12,000,000 
a year, Bertha Merdian, of the spe- 
cialties division, Department of 
Commerce, said. Latin-America takes 
about half of thig_total. 

“The revival of the Olympiads and 
the development of international and 
intercollegiate championship matches 
have stimulated the growing inter- 
est in competitive sports and brought 
about participation in them by per- 
sons of limited means, thus creating 
a demand for equipment in every 
price class, and increasing the num- 
ber of users of athletic goods,” said 
Miss Merdian. “England formerly 
supplied most of the sporting goods 
equipment sold in European and 
other foreign markets, but recently 
lower-priced material has been sup- 
plied by Germany, France, and 
Czechoslovakia. The United States 
shares liberally in this trade, espe- 
cially in better-grade articles. 

“Sports vary in popularity with 
location and season, generally reach- 
ing their height at seaside and other 
pleasure resorts. In addition to the 
competitive sports indigenous to in- 
dividual communities, the most uni- 
versal are tennis, football (both 
soccer and rugby), golf, handball, 
and gymnastics. American baseball 
is almost unknown in some foreign 
countries, but where it has been in- 
troduced it has become quite pop- 
ular. 


“Interest in tennis has developed 
possibly more universally than any 
other one sport. New public and pri- 
vate courts are appearing each year 
on every continent. 


“Small arms and ammunition, not 
including military purchases, ac- 
count for over 60 per cent of United 
States foreign trade in sporting 
goods. Exports of small arms and 
ammunition and related products 
have shown only slight variations 
since 1925, whereas imports for 
1929 were larger than for any year 
during that period. The increase in 
imports is reflected chiefly in ‘fire- 
arms’ from Belgium and the United 
Kingdom. 


“United States exports of amuse- 
ment park and playground equip- 
ment, golf, tennis, foot, basket, and 
baseballs, and ‘other athletic and 
sporting goods’ to the United King- 
dom in 1929 show a substantial in- 
crease over 1925.” 


BROWN DEALERS 
STEP OUT AND 
LICK CHAINS 


Have Nothing to Do But Sell 
Shoes 


St. Louis, April 4.—A dealer con- 
centrating on the products of the 
Brown Shoe Company can compete 
with the chains or any other kind 
of shoe store. The Brown line con- 
tains everything that can be sold at 
a profit in 90 per cent of the family 
shoe stores of America, the com- 
pany’s experience indicates. And it 
goes further, by giving Brown deal- 
ers all the help they need to develop 
into successful independent mer- 
chants. 

The Brown plan of shoe retailing 
is applied to a series of separately 
owned stores, each dealer financing 
and owning his own establishment, 
but concentrating 100 per cent on 
the Brown line. 

In return for this concentration, 
the Brown Shoe Company provides 
a central supervisory and control 
system for its dealers. This depart- 
ment of the company concerns itself 
with store layout, window trimming, 
stock control, simplified accounting, 
semi-annual audits by field men, and 
expert advice on local advertising. 


Beating the Chains 

While this plan of supervision is 
practically the same as that obtain- 
ing in the most successful chains, 
the head of a Brown store is not 
merely the manager of a unit in a 
chain, but a live, progressive local 
merchant who handles the Brown 
shoes because he likes the product 
and the methods of the manufac- 
turer. The arrangement can be ter- 
minated any time, but 500 successful 
dealers in the United States believe 
the Brown plan is the only one that 
will work today. 

Under this system, the merchant 
devotes 95 per cent of his time to 
sales effort and only 5 per cent to 
the myriad details of management 
which eat up the average dealer. He 
has no salesmen to interview and no 
unfamiliar problems to lick. The 
manufacturer, with his broader ex- 
perience and viewpoint, solves these 
troubles. 

The Brown plan has been in oper- 
ation for six years, following an ex- 
perimental stage of a decade. Under 
a modification of the idea, shoe de- 
partments, as well as exclusive shoe 
stores, are concentrating on the 
Brown line. 

About 50 per cent of the stores 
now sailing under the Brown banner 
are operated by men who formerly 
sold the products of other shoe man- 
ufacturers. The other half are owned 
by men who were in other lines of 
business, but saw a striking oppor- 
tunity in the Brown plan. 


Selecting the Dealer 

In selecting dealers to join its 
family, the Brown Shoe Company 
makes a thorough investigation be- 
fore the arrangement is concluded, 
operating on the theory that there 
is no point to launching an enter- 
prise doomed to failure for any rea- 
son. The ability and financial re- 
sponsibility of the prospective dealer 
are checked. The logical trading area 
of the proposed store is analyzed. 
The probable volume is considered. 
When every factor is brought into 
line, the “go ahead” signal is hung 
out. 

The field representatives are ex- 
pert merchants. They have a broad 
retail shoe experience as well as 
knowledge of store accounting, ad- 
vertising, and display. The field men 
are the keystone of the plan. 

M. O. Moore is head of the con- 
centrating department of the Brown 
Shoe Company. He explains the 
Brown plan to prospective dealers in 
copy in Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Coast Shoe Reporter, Pacific Shoe 
man, National Dry Goods Reporter 
and Drygoodsman, Shoe Style Di- 


gest and other trade papers. 
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Plan “Who’s Who 
in Advertising” 
New York, April 4.—Harper 
& Brothers will publish a 
“Who’s Who in Advertising” jn 
the fall. The volume will con- 
tain 5,000 or more biographies 
of executives in the advertising 
and sales field. John L. Rogers 
is editor. 


Support is given the line in one 
or two general magazines and radio, 
The account is handled by the Gard. 
ner Advertising Company, under the 
direction of A. G. White, advertising 
manager. 


Glen Buck Fires 
a Broadside At 


Hokum in Copy 


Under the heading, “American 
advertising must mend its ethics or 
lose public confidence,” the Glen 
Buck Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, used full page newspaper 
space last Saturday to describe the 
“trail of the trickster.” 

The advertisement criticised: 

—cigarettes that are boisterously 
proclaimed panacea for physical and 
social torments— 

—soaps that are supposed to 
quickly transform ugly faces into 
visions of beauty— 

—foods that are advertised as 
cures for every disease known to 
man— 

—toothpastes claimed to magically 
convert old bone into new pearl— 

—cosmetics sure to metamorphose 
prunes into personalities— 

—raw moving pictures furiously 
flaunted as “absolutely the greatest 
and grandest moral triumphs of the 
age”— 

—inferior automobiles that are 
contended to be superlatively better 
in all details than real cars— 

—scare propaganda which uses 
fake fear as an impelling factor. 

—cheap imitations heralded as 
“the world’s best”— 

—and last, but not least, the pur- 
chased testimonial, a new form of 
genteel bribery, by which the cu- 
pidity of notoriety-seeking endors- 
ers is exploited to a public not so 
gullible as some wiseacres assume it 
to be. 

“And _ besides,” concluded the 
Buck salute, “silly advertising is ex- 
pensive. There’s a better way. 

“And there is no dearth of good 
craftsmen to do the better job. But 
usually they don’t pound desks, 
make pink promises, send represent- 
atives when they are not wanted, or 
pack a load of hokum. 

“American advertising must de- 
bunk itself or lose public confidence.” 


Demand for‘Days' 
Is Greater Than 
Present Supply 


If projectors of special “weeks” 
and “days” keep on at their pres- 
ent rate, the year will have to be 
enlarged to take care of them. 

While the following is by no 
means a complete list, it suggests 
the rate of activity in the produc- 
tion of special occasions: 

Feb. 25-March 1. Finery Friend- 
Making Week by manufacturers of 
Finery Hosiery. 

March 16-23. First Aid Week. 

April, May and June. Sport Silk 
Week, each store fixing its own 
dates. 

March 31-April 5. 
Week for shoes. 
April 7-14. 

Week. 

April 10-16. National dress-up 
week for men. (No such urge 
deemed necessary for the ladies.) 

April 21-27. Foot Health Week. 

April 28-May 3. Tan Shoe Week. 

May 1-6. National Golf Week. 


Spring Style 
National Baseball 


May 12. National Hospital Day. 
May 17-22. Clean-up Week in 
Montreal. 


May 18-24. Take-a-Picture Week. 
June 2-7. Swim-for-Health Week. 


———————— 
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April 5, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


—_—_ 


SIMPLE TRUTH, 
SIMPLY STATED, 
IS DISTINCTIVE 


Calkins Speaks on Ethics of 
Advertising 


The public confidence on which 
advertising is dependent for its 
prosperity may be likened to vast 
natural resources, on which all are 
free to draw, but which no one has 
a right to waste. 

Drawing this analogy, Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, president of Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., New York, addressed 
students and guests of Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Tuesday 
night. Mr. Calkins also spoke be- 
fore the Advertising Council of Chi- 
cago Thursday. 

The development of this store of 
public confidence has coincided with 
the ethical growth of the advertising 
profession, he told the Northwestern 
meeting, his subject being “The 
Ethics of Agency Practice.” 

A complete absence of advertis- 
ing ethics prevailed as recently as 
the post-Civil War period, according 
to Mr. Calkins. At that time numer- 
ous advertisers of patent medicines 
sprang up, whose activities stamped 
them at the best as swindlers and 
at the worst as murderers. For 
many years they were subject to no 
regulation whatever. So great was 
the odium thereby attached to all 
advertising that many _ reputable 
business men refused to consider it. 


How Reaction Worked 

The reaction that finally set in is 
evinced to-day by a higher rate fixed 
by some publishers for medical ad- 
vertising and by its complete exclu- 
sion by others. In the beginning of 
the century, it was common practice 
for space buyers to stipulate that 
bills would not be paid if the adver- 
tising appeared on the same page 
with, or on a page opposite to, a 
medical advertisement. 

Other early offenders mentioned 
were dishonest mail-order operators. 
Typical examples of their frauds 
were advertised offers to sell a com- 
plete sewing machine for 25 cents 
and a steel engraving of General 
Grant for the same amount. In the 
first case the purchaser received a 
sewing needle and in the second a 
one-cent stamp bearing the likeness 
of General Grant. In seeking re- 
dress for the victims of these frauds, 
the post office department was handi- 
capped by the fact that the adver- 
tisements were literally true. 

To illustrate the state of affairs 
that still prevailed when he began 
his career in advertising, Mr. Calk- 
ins recalled the notorious Franklin 
case. In advertisements prepared 
by an advertising agent and carried 
in reputable papers of the day, Mr. 
Franklin offered dividends of 10 per 
cent a week to all who would invest 
with him. When Federal officials 
took action against Franklin after a 
time, they ignored the advertising 
agent and the newspapers, who 
would undoubtedly be called to ac- 
count today under similar circum- 
stances. 

Curtis Was Pioneer 

The first important step toward 
enforcing ethics in advertising prac- 
tice noted by Mr. Calkins was the 
code laid down by Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis more than 20 years ago. In es- 
sentials it embodied the formal code 
In use to-day by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 

Many of the abuses at which it 
was aimed, such as deliberate dis- 
honesty and suggestive and unpleas- 
ant copy, have ceased to be issues, 
but the ruling against competitive 
copy is still important. 

The next reforming force was the 
campaign conducted by The Ladies’ 
Home Journal against patent medi- 
cine advertising. The public, as well 
as advertising men themselves, were 
aroused by this effort. As a result, 
food and drug legislation was passed 
and reputable publishers undertook 


E, E. Calkins 


to investigate all copy they carried, 
so that they could unreservedly 
guarantee its truthfulness. 

Mr. Calkins commented upon the 
fact, however, that some publica- 
tions with the highest editorial 
standards, are the least critical of 
advertising submitted to them. To 
the sentiment prevailing at this 
time, the speaker also attributed the 
founding of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, which he thinks has con- 
tributed considerably to the present 
high standards of advertising prac- 
tice. 


Work of Bureaus 


More recent important contribu- 
tions to the improved situation, Mr. 
Calkins believed, have been the 
activities of the national and local 
Better Business Bureaus. Formed by 
advertising men, who constitute the 
most active members, these organ- 
izations have done much to safe- 
guard public confidence in advertis- 
ing by a process of education and 
persuasion directed to advertisers 
who have a tendency to make mis- 
leading statements. To these bu- 
reaus he gave credit for bringing 
about truthful descriptions in the 
labeling of leather goods, furniture 
and furs. 

Mr. Calkins mentioned the embar- 
rassment caused by outsiders who 
do not understand conditions. The 
principal error of this kind was the 
suit for conspiracy brought against 
agencies by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He also cited an investiga- 
tion of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, which occurred shortly after 
the passage of the excess profits tax 
law. 

The style of copy being used by 
this advertiser necessitated the use 
of considerable white space, in which 
fact the commission saw an attempt 
to evade payment of the excess 
profits tax by an unnecessary expen- 
diture for advertising space. Mr. 
Calkins’ inference in this connection 
was that it is obligatory upon those 
in the profession, who have the 
necessary understanding of the facts, 
to define and correct the evils that 
still exist. 


Four A’s Code 

“The present thought of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies,” said Mr. Calkins, “‘is that 
the requirements for ethical practice 
in the advertising profession are 
similar to those in any other. 

“Competition that involves the 
preparation of speculative plans, 
offers of free publicity, handling of 
competing accounts and price con- 
cessions, either by rebating commis- 
sions on space, materials and serv- 
ices contracted for the account, or 
by paying the salary of one or more 
of the client’s employes, is consid- 
ered particularly undesirable. 

“With regard to copy, the greatest 
fault today is the ghost testimonial 
credited to various social, sport and 
theatrical celebrities. This style of 
advertising is certainly taxing the 
credulity and forbearance of the 
public. The certain result is to dim- 
inish public confidence and thus to 
decrease the effectiveness of all 
advertising. 

“I sometimes wonder that adver- 
tisers who are directly affected by 
such tactics do not make use of the 


easily secured evidence to refute 
these claims. For example, there is 
the West Point cadet, who, in recent 
advertising of a typewriter company, 
attributed his high standard of 
scholarship to his portable type- 
writer. This young man actually 
graduated 237th in a class of 266. 
“Then there is Gene Sarazen, who 


for advertising purposes, but who is 
noted for abstinenee from tobacco in 
any form. 

The Captain’s Endorsement 

“The ghost testimonial classic is 
probably Captain Fried’s endorse- 
ment of a brand of cigarettes at the 
time of the Antinoe disaster, in 
which the captain gave 95 per cent 
of the credit for his heroic exploit 
to these cigarettes. When ques- 
tioned, Captain Fried admitted in- 
accuracies but said he and his wife 
needed the $1,000 paid for the testi- 
monial to pay for the wardrobe 
required to attend the social events 
arranged in recognition of his 
heroism. 

“This affair caused the United 
States Shipping Board and the 
United States Navy to rule that no 
officer in these services could accept 
money for an endorsement for adver- 
tising purposes and that no officer 


has endorsed a brand of cigarettes |. 


Radio As Aid 


to Production 

Mayfield, N. Y., April 3— 
W. N. Wilkins Sons & Co., 
glove manufacturers, have in- 
stalled radio in their local 
plant. A master set, with six 
dynamic speakers, is used, any 
one of the latter being shut off 
without affecting the others. 

The company believes the » 
radios will increase production 
by keeping the men cheerful 
and energetic. 


could permit the use of his picture 
in uniform as part of an advertise- 
ment. 

“The situation created by the use 
of extravagant claims is now such 
as to lend distinction and weight to 
rational advertising. Procter & 
Gamble are getting results by stat- 
ing simply that Ivory Soap at five 
cents a cake will do everything that 
any toilet soap will do, and that the 
only difference between it and a fifty 
cent product is the absence of color 
and scent. Another example of suc- 
cessful, commonsense advertising is 
that of Raleigh cigarettes.” 

An advertising opportunity was 


pointed out by Mr. Calkins when he 
said: 

“‘Truth in Advertising’ is an old 
evangelical rallying cry for adver- 
tising men, but it is too little used 
as an every-day rule. I believe the 
use of this principle constitutes the 
greatest constructive force in sight 
today. 

“I am convinced that the adver- 
tiser who makes the most use of it— 
who in easily-understood language, 
modestly states the advantages of 
his product where they exist and 
who frankly admits any shortcom- 
ings his product may show in com- 
parison with competitive goods—will 
meet with success.” 


Candy Houses Merge 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., New 
York, has been purchased by the 
Frank G. Shattuck Company, which 
announced that the 36 stores and 
restaurants operated in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston and Syracuse, will 
be augmented and that Schrafft’s 
candies will be made available in 
high-grade stores throughout the 
country. 


Daniels on Own 
Bruce Daniels, formerly with 
Earnshaw-Young, Los Angeles, has 
formed his own agency in that city. 


No. 4 of a Series 


for the 


Best Long Story 


|. Manuscripts must be between 15,000 and 35,000 words 
in length @ 2. The contest closes September 20, 1930 @ 
3. Manuscripts judged suitable for publication will be pur- 
chased at once, and from these manuscripts the prize winner 
will be selected. We hope to inspire and purchase many 
stories other than the prize winner @ 4. All American authors 
are eligible. For the purposes of this contest an American is 
defined as a citizen of the United States or Canada; or a 
writer of foreign birth whose residence in this country is of 
such duration and whose participation in its literature is of 
such character as to make him to all intents and purposes an 
American writer @ 5. There are no conditions as to subject 
matter. The setting need not be American. Strict anonymity 
will be preserved in judging the manuscripts, so that the un- 
known author will have an equal chance with the established 
writer @ 6. The prize winning story will be offered book 
publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons @ Address all manu- 


scripts and correspondence to | 


CONTEST EDITOR 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


| 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | | 


Scribner's Magazine 


| | 
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Advertising as a Fundamental Policy 


So much conversation is expended 
on the subject of campaigns that the 
observer might be misled into be- 
lieving that successful advertisers 
operate spasmodically, putting on a 
campaign and then dropping out un- 
til the big idea for another is found. 
The fact is, of course, that most of 
the leaders advertise continuously. 


Probably the best expression of 
the attitude of the manufacturer 
who uses advertising as part of a 
basic business plan was included by 
C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
General Foods Corporation, in his 
annual report for 1929. He said that 
advertising is “a fundamental pol- 
icy” of the company. 


“General Foods products enjoy 
wide popularity among consumers,” 
he said. “This is the result chiefly 
of the quality of the merchandise 
and the extensive advertising, which 
has kept the products, their names, 
quality and uses before the attention 
of consumers. The continuance of 
effective advertising to maintain 
and increase good-will for its prod- 
ucts is a fundamental policy of the 
company. 


“The function of the advertising 
is to induce consumers to ask for 
General Foods products by brand 
names, to increase frequency of use, 
and to provide for the products a 
large consumer market to which 
dealers can successfully appeal.” 


How advertising takes the burden 
off sales, by making the sales task 
one of supplying the trade rather 
than of forcing it, is explained by 
Mr. Chester a little later in his re- 
port, when he says: 


“The function of the selling or- 
ganization is to see that retailers 
and wholesalers have _ sufficient 
stocks on hand to satisfy their trade, 
to encourage dealers of all kinds to 
obtain for themselves maximum ad- 
vantages, and to maintain through- 
out the channels of distribution a 
co-operative relationship which is 
beneficial alike to distributors and 
to the manufacturer.” 


With that kind of policy, General 
Foods rolled up a total of $128,000,- 
000 of sales in 1929. Using adver- 
tising continuously for each product, 
employing it as a fundamental pol- 
icy of the business, and not as an 
occasional stimulant, General Foods 
was able to relieve its sales depart- 
ment of the necessity of employing 
super-salesmanship, of performing 
miracles, or doing anything except 
to keep distribution channels open 
and trade relationships in a sound 
condition. 


When advertising smooths the 
sales path as it seems to have done 
in the case of General Foods, there 
is every reason why it should be 
accorded a place in the basic policy 
of the house. 


Ask Fair Play for Outdoor Advertising 


According to the best available 
statistics, advertisers spent $100,- 
000,000 last year in outdoor medi- 
ums—poster panels, painted bulle- 
tins, electrical displays and the like. 
That represents the legitimate inter- 
est of a great many advertisers, 
and service for many communities 
and products. 


The importance of the medium is 
sufficient to justify the argument 
that when it is attacked, it deserves 
its day in court. This it does not 
seem to have had in the case of New 
Jersey, which has just enacted a 
law which threatens the application 
of a confiscatory tax, amounting to 
three cents per square foot, and in- 
cludes unreasonable regulations with 
reference to locations. 


The bill, which was signed by the 
governnor of the state, is reported 
to have had the backing of the 
women’s organizations. 


Outdoor advertising has undoubt- 
edly had much to answer for, and 
some of the criticisms which have 
been leveled against it have been 
justified. However, most of the ar- 
gument has had to do with the de- 
struction of scenic beauty, and of 
locating highway postefs in such a 
way as to interfere with natural at- 
tractions. 


If this is the case, the outdoor in- 
terests should at the same time be 
credited with improving the appear- 
ance of most of the locations which 
they use within urban districts. Who 
has not seen the change from a va- 
cant lot, overgrown with weeds, and 
used as a dumping-place for rub- 
bish of all kinds, into the well-kept 
premises on which a modern struc- 
ture carrying poster advertising has 
been erected? 

And advertisers have done much 
to improve the appearance of the 
posters themselves. The poster has 
been called the poor man’s art gal- 
lery, and much of the work which is 
now shown on the panels is good 
enough from an art standpoint to 
deserve favorable comment. 


Much of the objectionable high- 
way advertising is not authorized, 
but is of the old-fashioned “snip- 
ing” variety. This is true of a great 
deal of objectionable outdoor adver- 
tising, which is condemned without 
any effort at classification. The out- 
door advertising interests, we believe, 
will welcome reasonable regulation, 
and will co-operate to eliminate ob- 
jectionable conditions, but confisca- 
tory taxation is not the method 
which either advertisers or the pub- 
lic in general would like to see em- 
ployed. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 

21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
by Hospital Management, Chicago. 
47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 

tion. 

A discussion on food advertising 
and food distribution problems at a 
luncheon tendered to food distribu- 
tors and advertising executives by 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, by whom the booklet is 
issued. 

49. American Resorts. 


A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


50. Facts About the Golf Market. 


A folder which presents the major 
sport business from the standpoint 
ot golf club investment, expendi- 
tures, buying practices, selling chan- 
nels, growth and future. Published 
by Golfdom, Chicago. 

56. Trade Advertising. 


An 8-page folder discussing the 
position of the trade paper in the 
textile-apparel industry. Published 
by Fairchild Publications, New York. 
61. Results At the Point of Con- 

tact. 


A folder explaining how the prod- 
uct should be displayed by the dealer 
in promoting sales. Published by 
Jenter Exhibits, Inc., New York. 
62. Why Farmers Buy Like Human 

Beings. , 

A lecture on rural buying char- 
acteristics delivered in connection 
with the educational course con- 
ducted by the Advertising Club of 
New York. Published by Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago. 

63. Some New Ideas On Coverage. 


A break-down of magazine circu- 
lation by counties. Published by The 
Household Magazine, New York. 


64. More Business Through House 
Organs. 


A 43-page booklet discussing what 
a house organ can and cannot do. 
Published by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston. 


65. Farm Facts and Figures for 
Indiana. 


A comparison of production and 
agricultural property value, with a 
graphic analysis of the factors 
which constitute the buying power 
of the Indiana farm market. Pub- 
lished by Indiana Farmers Guide, 
Huntington, Ind. 


66. Woman’s World County Manual 
On National Distribution. 

A 360-page book giving county 
buying power and showing distribu- 
tion of retailers in ten principal 
lines. Published by Woman’s World, 
Chicago. 

67. Merchandise Distribution from 
St. Louis. 


A booklet proving the importance 
of St. Louis as a merchandise dis- 
tributing center by figures showing 
the less-than-carload freight ship- 
ments in merchandise package cars 
during twelve months. Published by 
the Industrial Club of St. Louis. 

68. The Voice of Agriculture. 

A folder showing WLS percentage 
of the national radio audience and 
compilation of responses received 
per 100 families owning radio sets. 
Published by Agricultural Broad- 
casting Co., Chicago. 

69. Interpretive Advertising. 

A 15-page booklet which defines 
interpretive advertising and makes 
suggestions for its use. Published 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 
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London Passing Show 


What! Fascinated? 

To the Editor: I have been 
fascinated from the start with 
ADVERTISING AGE. There isn’t an- 
other publication quite like it and I 
read nearly all the major business 
papers and write for some of them. 

I have been reared in an atmos- 
phere so permeated with advertising 
that it must have gotten under my 
skin. My father started the Mer- 
chants’ Advertising Company about 
30 years ago, in the days when Van 
Buren and O. J. Gude battled for 
space and customers. He thrived in 
a modest way until his company was 
absorbed by the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 

MADELINE F. REYNOLDS, 
New York. 


* * * 


Newspaper Service An 


Individual Question 


To the Editor: Owing to the 
nature of our business, we have 
never been in a position to require 
anything in the nature of a mer- 
chandising service from newspapers. 
They have, however, been very help- 
ful in many instances, providing us 
with statistics and certain data 
covering markets in various parts 
of the country. 

It is our feeling that the extent 
of service which the newspaper is 
prepared to render is a matter en- 
tirely for their individual discretion. 

F. C. DeWirt, 
Asst. Adv. Mgr., 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


A Publisher’s View 
of Batten, B. D. & O. 


To the Editor: There must be an 
allowance made in the sale of all 
products for the cost of selling. In 
the case of newspapers, the cost of 
securing national advertising is far 
greater than the selling expense for 
local business. In addition, no com- 
mission is paid to an advertising 
agent for the latter and the news- 
paper considers this when it is 
pricing its product. 

As to the merchandising service 
that is being extended to advertisers, 
this was established by the news- 
papers and the agencies are not to 
be criticised for their requests. A 
competitive mewspaper will offer 
twice the merchandising service of 
a newspaper that is carrying the 


business. The agency would be 


Voice of the Advertiser 


for its client. 

As to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, they have asked for less co- 
operation than any other big agency 
in the field. We have found them 
fair and just, and willing to give 
and take, as the case would permit. 

BENJAMIN SOSLAND, 
Asst. to General Megr., 
The Chattanooga Times. 


* * * 


Developing the 


Small Advertiser 


To the Editor: I have heard the 
question of small versus big news- 
paper space argued many times 
without any answer being obtained. 
However, it is my opinion, after hav- 
ing spent a number of years in 
newspaper work, that small space 
advertisers gain as much as those 
who dominate, providing the small 
space is used intelligently. 

I know of a number of good news- 
papers which have been built around 
small advertisers. A notable example 
is the Cleveland Press, which han- 
dles the greatest number of small 
advertisers in Cleveland, and many 
of whose large advertisers were at 
one time small ones. 

The advertiser who uses six 15- 


tisement reaches six times the 
average circulation of the newspaper 


advantage. 


JOHN T. FEEHAN, 
Asst. Adv. Mgr., 
The White Co., Cleveland. 


*.-_ * * 


Some Are Good and 
Others Are 


To the Editor: On a few occa- 
sions we have feund it necessary to 
call on newspapers for merchandis- 
ing aid and we found them to be 
very prompt in helping us. 

We recently asked newspapers in 
different cities how many sales were 
made in various price ranges. It 
was evident that most of the papers 
made a sincere effort to get a true 
picture of the situation, but in a few 
cases, the questionnaire was filled in 
after a hasty visit to one store. 

L. B. RHODES, 
Adv. Mgr., 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Aurora, IIl. 
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CLUB SPEAKER 
PELTS AUDIENCE 
WITH HEN FRUIT 


Gives Graphic Demonstration 
of Interrupting Idea 


St. Louis, April 3.—To illustrate 
the power of an interrupting idea, 
0. M. Richards, copy chief for the 
Ralston Purina Company, manufac- 
turers of poultry and other feeds, 
stopped talking and began to hurl 
eggs at the large audience which 
had turned out for the concluding 
departmental program of a series 
conducted by the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. 

The advertising men who made 
up the audience displayed a dex- 
terity in avoiding Mr. Richards’ 
missiles which suggested long prac- 
tice. Their good work was superflu- 
ous, however, as it developed that 
the eggs were made of rubber 
bouncing harmlessly off the walls. 

The ubiquitous dozers were the 
only ones who were damaged by Mr. 
Richards’ interrupting idea. Their 
dreams were interrupted to such an 
extent that it was with difficulty 
that they were prevented from rush- 
ing from the room. 

Significant Thimble 

Prior to this outburst, Mr. Rich- 
ards had presented every one pres- 
ent with a thimble, as a token of 
the idea back of the present Purina 
campaign. This idea came from an 
excursion out into the field to see 
what was going on in the minds of 
prospective buyers of Purina chicken 
chowder. 

“We found the $5 checkered bag 
of Purina on sale in stores along- 
side the $4 bag of competing prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. Richards. “There 
was nothing in the situation to make 
the buyer decide that the extra dol- 
lar was well worth spending. 

“We decided not to stop at the 
store, but to go to the buyer and get 
his slant. We found an old lady 
feeding chickens in her yard. We 
showed her the checkered package 
of Purina hen chow and asked her 
why she didn’t use it. She replied 
that it cost too much. 

“The research man asked her how 
much feed it takes to nourish a 
chick for one day and she replied, 
‘Oh, about a thimbleful’.” 

Then and there the interrupting 
idea was born, according to Mr. 
Richards. 

The Recognized Unit 

“We had been talking about grams 
and other units of measurement 
which were foreign to the experi- 
ence of the farmer,” he explained. 
“A thimbleful represented some- 
thing that he knew about. If he 
didn’t, he could get information 
quickly and easily from the feminine 
members of his household.” 

Since a chick will eat only a thim- 
bleful of feed a day, regardless of 
its content, it follows that the feed 
should be of the highest quality in 
order that the chick may develop 
into a layer of eggs. 

This idea was dramatized in copy 
dominated by an illustration of a 
basket of eggs, the display line read- 
Ing “50 eggs for 50 cents.” 

The copy explained that “the 50 
cents is the most you'll ever pay 
extra for each bag of Purina poul- 
try Chows, while the 50 eggs is the 
extra you are sure to get from each 
bag. The difference is all yours.” 

Mr. Richards was assisted in his 
presentation by V. B. Hoesler, edi- 
tor of the “Purina Graph,” who took 
the part of the sales manager of 
any manufacturing concern, demand- 
ing copy that would pull, while Mr. 
Richards, as the advertising man- 
ager, suggested that what the com- 
pany needed was salesmen that could 
sell. Their disagreement was de- 
Scribed as perfect and typical of a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Richards described the birth 
of the Ralston Purina trade-mark. 

“Mr. Danforth saw a woman buy 


The Courage of His Convictions 


O 


country store,” he explained. “She 
planned to make five dresses for five 
children from the same cloth. 


“The incident was forgotten for 
the moment, but when Mr. Danforth 
later was searching for a _ trade- 
mark it recurred to him and the 
work of a_ half-dozen high-priced 
artists was discarded for the check- 
erboard mark, which ties the com- 
pany’s various products together.” 

The Purina Mills campaign is one 

of the largest agricultural advertis- 
ing efforts in the country, appearing 
in the following papers: 
American Poultry Journal, Arizo- 
na Producer, Capper’s Farmer, 
Country Gentleman, Country Home, 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News, El 
Paso Herald, El Paso Times, Every- 
body’s Poultry Magazine, Farm & 
Live Stock Record, Farm and Ranch, 
Farmer, Farm Stock & Home, 
Furmer’s Wife, Florida Farm and 
Grove. 

Florida Farmer, Florida Grower, 
Indiana Farmers Guide, Kansas 
Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Missouri 
Ruralist, Nebraska Farmer, New 
England Homestead, Ohio Farmer, 
O. K. Poultry Journal, Oklahoma 
Farmer & Stockman, Poultry Her- 
ald, Poultry Keeper, Poultry Press, 
Poultry Success, Poultry Tribune, 
Prairie Farmer. 

Progressive Farmer, Reliable 
Poultry Journal, Rural New Yorker, 
Southern Agriculturist, Southern 
Planter, Southern Ruralist, South- 
west Magazine, Successful Farming, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Waverly Poultry 
Trio, Western Farm Life, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist & Farmer. 


Bring on Your 
Patent Fight, 
Says Gillette 


Boston, April 3.—The Gillette 
Safety Razor Company made sure of 
its patents before it began the man- 
ufacture of its new razor and 
launched the largest advertising 
campaign of the kind. So sure is it 
of its position that on May 1 it will 
increase the number of magazines 
being used to 43. 

This is the statement of Frank J. 
Fahey to stockholders of the com- 
pany. Mr. Fahey said that the 
company not only is prepared for a 
legal controversy, but invites it. 

Mr. Fahey said that while the 
company does not make a habit of 
denying rumors, it felt that a state- 
ment was due stockholders and the 
public in view of the particularly 
large volume of misleading reports 
which had been placed on the mar- 
ket. 

“The combined opinion of our gen- 
eral and associate counsel and the 
company’s management,” said his 
letter, “is that we are in an abso- 
lutely sound patent position. 

“Come Into Court” 

“If anyone feels that our com- 
pany has infringed his patent rights, 
we suggest he come into court. 

“We are not only prepared for 
any legal controversy, but we in- 
vite it. 

“The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany has been engaged in active 
business about 28 years. During 


that time it has had, and still has 
many patents. Always it has had a 
profound respect for patent and 
other rights of the public. 


“Our new razor is made under 
patent No. 1,328,024 of January 13, 
1920, and other patents are pending. 
“Our new blade was conceived and 
developed by the staff of the com- 
pany’s management. Applications 
have been filed and patents are now 
pending in the patent office.” 

Mr. Fahey said that sales of the 
new razor and blade had exceeded 
the company’s expectations, and that 
dealers had sold their complete 
stocks as soon as they were received, 
and had duplicated their orders. 
The factory in Boston, he said, 
is working three shifts, 24 hours 
a day, and 900 employes have been 
added to the payroll. Daily produc- 
tion averaged 80,000 razors and 
2,000,000 blades, and, while demand 
still exceeds production, the com- 
pany is rapidly catching up on 
orders. 


Probak Originated 
Channeled Blades? 


New York, April 3.—‘Probak 
originated and patented the modern 
channeled blade and duo-tempering 
features,” says the current trade 
advertising of the Probak Corpora- 
tion, division of the Auto Strop 
Safety Razor Company. 


The advertising is featured by an 
illustration of the new Probak 
blades. 


“Don’t let anyone tell you the 
new Probak blade won’t fit the new 
double-edge razors,” said the copy. 
“Probak will continue to give you 
better blades to sell at three times 
your usual profit margin.” 


Enters Outdoor Field 


C. A. Reynolds, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Bancamerica Blair Cor- 
poration, has been elected executive 
vice-president of the General Out- 
door Advertising Corporation in 
charge of finance. Bauers is 
the new vice-president in charge of 
operations. 


Gets Oil Burner Account 


The United Advertising Agency, 
New York, is planning a campaign 
for the May-Westchester Oil Burner 
Corporation, of New Rochelle. News- 
. and outdoor advertising will 

u 


Release Palina Copy 


The Lawrence Fertig Company, 
New York, is releasing copy for the 
Congress Cigar Company, manufac- 
turers of La Palina cigars. 


Poor Richard Has 


Important Schedule 


Philadelphia, April 3.—While no- 
y was fooled by the Poor Rich- 
ard Club’s April Fool party Tues- 
day night, everybody had a good 
time. 

The club has a heavy schedule 
ahead. Gifford Pinchot, ex-Gover- 
nor, will speak April 22; April 30 
is the date of the club smoker and 
the “Home from Berlin” meeting 
will be held May 1. 


Direct Route to Sales 


If you have products which 
can be used in the hotel, 
restaurant, and recreational 
fields, you can reach every 
worth-while resort operator 
by advertising in American 
Resorts. Full information 
on request. 


ESORTS 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Also publishers of The American 


Restaurant Magazine — the recognized 
authority in its field. 


nner 
Over 5,000 industrial execu- 
tives who each annually direct the 
handling of an average of 506,- 
000 tons of merchandise 
materials, and over 2,200 trans- 
portation executives read the 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 


CTATILC 


orld 


H. W. KELLOGG, Adv. Mgr. 
418 S. Market Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


New York Office 51 E. 42nd Street 
News Bureau Washington, D. C. 


Traffic In All Its Phases 


Material Handling, Packing, Ware- 
housing, Air, Motor, Rail and Water 
Transport. 


Advertising 
Plates 


ep & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
viee that advertisers appreciate. 


Pp & A” Service is evidenced in the 
eo-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Electrotypes 
Nieckeltypes 
Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 


712 Federal Street : 
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600,000 WOMEN 
Y. W. C. A. MEMBERS 
are now planning 


VACATION TOURS 
and will need 
VACATION SUPPLIES 


Have you anything to interest 
women who spend from one month 
to ten weeks vacation with pay? 


Write for plan of services of the 
Advertising Department of 


The Womans Press 


The official national magazine of 
the Young Womens Christian As- 
sociation which reaches all the ex- 
ecutives of the organization. 


Address: 
Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


A REAL HELP 


for You 


Ir you svy, sell, or have a part in the pro- 

duction of engraving or printing, you neeu 

“Commercial Engraving and Printing” 
By Charles W. Hackleman 


This is a remarkable book now in dafiy « 
by thousands of printers,  wangpnenen men, por 
lishers, Saiee 


artis 
men, teachers, students a others. 


840 pages—1500 illustrations 
35 related subjects 


It will answer questions about photographs. 
drawings, processes of engraving, electrotyping. 
methods of printing, paper, type, color, ink, 
layout, size, form, design, retouching, grouping, 
copper plates, steel dies, 
cutting dies, photo-gelatin, photogravure, ro- 

. tary photogravure, Posters, folding, binding. 
and a thousand and one questions and prob 
about what can be done, what cannot be done. 
and how it can be done best, quickest and least 
expensively. 


It will help you to one ahead by making 
your service more valuable to others. 
Write for FREE illustrated prospectus + 
ing sample pages, full outline of contents, 
— Cg and other information, which wil 
led without obligating you in any way. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF - A 


FIRST 


WITH A NEW IDEA 


Beginning with the April 
issue, the FURNITURE 
JOURNAL will appear with 
a new editorial idea and 
make-up. Here you will find 
a greater magazine designed 
to meet a hitherto unsatisfied 
editorial need. 


4 POINTS OF 
PROGRESS 


NEW EDITORIAL 
POLICY emphasizing 
the “decoration selling” 
angle. 


NEW FORMAT. New 
and distinctive in ty- 
pography and _ layout. 
ADVISORY BOARD 
for editorial policy con- 
sisting of several na- 
tionally prominent 
retailers. 


ROSS CRANE. This 
distinguished writer and 
decoration authority has 
joined the new publica- 
tion in the capacity of 
associate editor. 


The sensational popularity 
that this new magazine will 
enjoy will make it an un- 
rivaled advertising medium 
in the furniture field. NO 
INCREASE IN RATES. 
Write or phone— 


FURNITURE 
JOURNAL 


666 Lake'Shore Drive 
Chicago 


Vision Mirrors 
for Babies Was 
Mother’s Idea 


Boston, April 3.—It would be 
pleasant to record that a manufac- 
turer of mirrors conducted a sur- 
vey which told him that the mothers 
of the country demanded ‘hat vision 
mirrors be placed on baby carriages 
as well as automobiles, and that on 
the strength of this survey, he went 
out and got a lot of business. 
Unfortunately, the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, which has im- 
proved its sales by the simple device 
of making the vision mirror stand- 
ard equipment on many of its car- 
riages, did not get the idea from 
a mirror manufacturer. Neither 
did its own research department 
create the plan. 

“The idea of the mirror was sug- 
gested by a mother,” explained Ray- 
mond S. Reed, manager of adver- 
tising for the company. 

“The mirror is standard equip- 
ment on six of our carriages and 
has unquestionably been an impor- 
tant factor in our tremendous busi- 
ness on baby carriages. Sales are 
appreciably ahead of last year, and 
we feel that the vision mirror has 
played an important role in this in- 
crease.” 

The baby vision mirror consists 
of a heavy plate glass mirror in a 
du Pont Viscoloid frame, perma- 
nently fitted inside the carriage front 
in such a position that whether lying 
or sitting, the baby’s image is con- 
stantly in view of the person wheel- 
ing the carriage. 

“So obvious is the need and so 
simple the application of the baby 
vision mirror,” said one of the com- 
pany’s advertising messages, “that 
one wonders why it was not done 
long ago.” 

A Storage Pocket, Too 

While the mirror is perhaps the 
most important sales aid developed 
by the company for 1930, another 
which is receiving a lot of attention 
in its advertising is the storage 
pocket for the baby’s bottle, small 
packages, etc. The pocket is tailored 
like that of an automobile and it is 
so popular that it has been made 
standard equipment on ten baby car- 
riages. 

Carriages are by no means the 
only product of the Heywood-Wake- 
field Company. It makes high chairs, 
wardrobes for infants, children’s 
chairs of various kinds, as well as 
reed and fibre furniture for ordi- 
nary household use. 

The company felt it so important 
to identify itself with babies, how- 
ever, that it issued a 64-page volume 
entitled “In the Life of a Baby.” 
This meets the infant at the thresh- 
old of life and accompanies it until 
it is able to dispense with a baby 
carriage, after which it regretfully 
bids him or her adieu until wedding 
bells are imminent. 

The company has been able to 
place many thousands of these book- 
lets with mothers at 6 cents a copy 
by a line at the bottom of its pub- 
lication advertising. 


Outdoor Men Elect 


Officers were named by states at 
the recent meeting of the Outdoor 
Association of the Southeast in Bir- 
mingham. Alabama picked W. W. 
Parlier, Montgomery. Mississippi 
selected A. L. Crow, of Meridian, 
and Tennessee elected A. B. Faust, 
of Jackson. 


Has Hair Account 

The Buchen Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed by the Ameri- 
can Hair & Felt Co., of that city, 
and will use business. papers, news- 
papers and direct mail in a cam- 
paign for the company’s hair and 
felt products. 


With Newark Store 


Clinton W. Eastman is the new 
merchandise manager of Hahne & 
Co., Newark. He recently resigned 
as manager of the downstairs store 
of Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh. 


Use Business Papers 
The E. A. Clarke Company, Phil- 
adelphia agency, will use business 
papers for the Alloy Metal Wire 


65¢ To 


MANUFACTURER 


I2¢ To 
LOCAL 
PAYROLL 


WHERE, THE CHAIN STORE DOLLAR GOES 


—National Chain Store Assn, 


Important Trends 
in Draperies Are 
Shown by Survey 


New York, March 3.—Modern art 
fabrics (fabrics in modern designs) 
made big gains in 1929, according 
to a survey of drapery and uphols- 
tery departments conducted by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and sponsored by the Du Pont 
Rayon Company. 

Some stores reported that as high 
as 10 and 15 per cent of their sales 
were in these fabrics. About 3 per 
cent of the total sales in drapery 
and upholstery departments last 
year were in fabrics of modern de- 
sign, as compared with 1 per cent 
the year before. Their largest per- 
centage of sales continued to be in 
rayon damask and cretonne. Rayon 
damask sold better in the more ex- 
clusive stores, while modern art 
cretonnes were especially favored by 
the popular price stores. 

Particular interest was shown in 
rough weaves, not only in rayon rep 
and shikii, but in damask which 
heretofore has been characterized by 
a smooth background. 

Sales of casement fabrics appar- 
ently are declining in favor of ready- 
made curtains. Cotton casements by 
the yard declined 20 per cent in the 
autumn and 18 per cent in the 
spring, compared with the preceding 
year, while the sheer silk group 
declined 33 per cent in the spring 
and 24 per cent in the autumn. 

Rayon Holds Own 

The only type of casement fabrics 
that showed no change in relative 
value of sales during the year was 
the rayon group, rayon voiles taking 
3 per cent of the value of sales and 
rayon nets and semi-sheer rayons 
about 4 per cent. On the other hand 
there was an increase of 30 per cent 
in the ready-made group, of which 
97 per cent was taken by curtains 
and 3 per cent by portieres. 

In 1928 yard goods were almost 
twice as important as the ready- 
made group, but in 1929 the two 
groups were more evenly divided, 
yard goods dropping to 54 per cent 
of sales and ready-mades increasing 
to 46 per cent. The popular price 
stores did the greatest relative 
volume on ready-made merchandise 
—52 per cent of sales as against 38 
per cent in the exclusive stores. 
Cottons, including linen filets, ac- 
counted for 89 per cent of the sales 
of casements, the remainder being 
merchandise of rayon content. 

Of the total sales of yard goods 
in drapery and upholstery depart- 
ments, rayons accounted for 42 per 
cent from August, 1928, to February, 
1929, and 33 per cent during the 
period from February to July, 1929. 

There was an increase of over 100 
per cent last year in the relative 
sales of rayon shikii and rep. Rayon 
damask, always considered a fall 
fabric, showed an increase in spring 


Company, of Moore, Pa. 


sales. Multi-colored damask far out- 


sold damask of one color, although 
damask of one color was increasing 
in importance. 

Sales of rayon taffeta declined 5 
per cent in the autumn, but there 
was no change in the spring. An 
increase of about 11 per cent was 
observed in the total relative value 
of rayon sales as compared with the 
preceding year. Plain colored cot- 
tons also showed an increase, due in 
a measure to the numerous calls for 
monks cloth. This was reflected in 
a gain of 7 per cent for plain col- 
ored cottons in the spring and 19 
per cent in the fall. There was little 
variation in the sales of printed and 
multi-colored linens, cretonnes, 
chintz, etc., in the fall period com- 
pared to the previous fall, but there 
was a drop of 8 per cent in the 
spring. 

Satin Makes Gain 

There was no marked change in 
the trend of sales in the silk group, 
with the exception of satin, which, 
although a small item, showed a 
gain. The percentage of sales of 
taffeta and moire advanced slightly 
in the spring. Sales of tapestry 
showed a gain of 13 per cent for the 
autumn season and 28 per cent for 
spring. Relative sales of pile fabrics 
remained about the same. Buyers 
are beginning to stock rayon velours 
in two types—for drapery and up- 
holstery. Although rayon velours 
have been used for the past few 
seasons by the furniture trade, they 
are a recent addition to department 
store displays in drapery and up- 
holstery departments. 

It was discovered that the average 
percentage of sales of furniture 
upholstery fabrics as compared with 
fabrics for slips, hangings and case- 
ments is 10 per cent in the exclusive 
stores and 6 per cent in the popular- 
priced stores. Most stores reported 
an increase in their sales of up- 
holstery fabrics. 

Some stores found it advisable 
during the past year to add furni- 
ture repair shops to their usual 
workrooms. In general it has been 
found that about 32 per cent of the 
sales in the drapery and upholstery 
departments pass through the work- 
room. Custom-made merchandise 
represents about 34 per cent of the 
sales in the exclusive stores and 22 
per cent in the popular-priced stores. 

A study of trends in drapery and 
upholstery departments during the 
last two years reveals that plain 
colored fabrics have greater relative 
value of sales in large cities and in 
stores catering to an _ exclusive 
clientele. This applies to all drapery 
fabrics. Tapestry and the group of 
mohair, frieze and moquette also 
have shown a greater relative value 
of sales in exclusive stores and in 
large cities. Sales of plain velours 
are about the same in the medium 
price and exclusive stores, but are a 
very small item in popular-priced 
stores. Fabrics of design, such as 
multi-colored cotton and rayon dam- 
ask, are of more importance in 
popular-priced stores and in small 


cities. 


Champion Tells 


Why Costs Vary 
in Printing 


Hamilton, O., April 3.—“‘What 
About Printing?” a 72-page book 
just issued by the Champion Coated 
Paper Company takes both sides of 
the printing question—that of the 
buyer and of the seller—and ep. 
deavors to find a meeting ground, 

“There are good reasons why 
prices on the same printing specifi. 
cations may vary as much as 25 
per cent,” said the book. 

“The quality of a printed job de. 
pends largely on the preparatory 
work done in the planning of the 
piece and in the details of getting 
ready for the actual printing. 

“Take make-ready. It takes time 
and is expensive, too, for a skillful 
pressman must do the work and 
while the press is being made ready 
it is not productive. 

“It is obvious that a printer will 
figure time for make-ready accord- 
ing to his conception of the quality 
that must be put into the work. 

High Cost of Speed 

“The speed of the press is a big | 
factor in printing cost. A first- 
class printer who is planning to de- 
liver a quality job will not run his 
press at full speed. His pressman 
will examine at frequent intervals 
the printed sheets coming from the 
press. Now and then he will adjust 
or change the press.” 

Another important factor is ink, 
according to “What About Print. 
ing?” Some jobs require consider 
ably more than a pound of ink for 
1,000 impressions. Others require 
less. For black half-tone ink, 75 
cents will buy a good grade, but 
there are special jobs for which $1 
or $1.50 ink should be used. 

The Champion book asserts that 
certain stock should be specified by 
advertisers only after a consultation 
with the printer. In this category 
are machine finish, super calen- 
dered, English finish, imitation 
coated, coated, half-tone postcards 
(coated or uncoated), folding enam- 
els, dull coated, coated blanks, plain 
blanks and coated covers. 

Other classes may safely be speci- 
fied by the advertiser. 

E. Kenneth Hunt, advertising 
manager of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, served as editor of 
“What About Printing?” which is 
available to national advertisers and 
agencies. 


Starts Typographic Service 

Typographic Service, Inc., has 
been formed in Philadelphia, with 
Samuel E. Dalton, formerly with 
Willens, Inc., as president. John 
Cunningham and Fred L. Walls are 
officers. 

To keep its messenger boys walk- 
ing, the company will give a month- 
ly bonus to those making the best 
speed records. 


Plan Industrial Drive 


Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, is preparing a_ direct 
mail and industrial paper schedule 
for the National Equipment Corpor- 
ation. The corporation is composed 
of six divisions manufacturing con- 
tractors’ equipment. 


Another for United 
The United Advertising ail 


Televator Corporation, New York, 
manufacturers of Televator portable 
tray conveyors and Televator dumb- 
waiters. 


“Ledger” Is Broadcasting 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
has opened a broadcasting station, 
WHAT, Mayor Mackey and other 
notables attending the inaugural 
ceremonies. 


A. L. McGhee, advertising man 


ager of the Birmingham office of 
R. G. Dun for ten years. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 
B. F. Provandie, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Glen Buck Agency, Chi- 
cago, has joined Erwin, Wasey & 


Co., Chicago. 


Newark, has been appointed by the | 


A. L. McGhee Dead -— 


of Macon, Ga., died at his home in — 
that city March 30. He was man- © 
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AW, THERE'S NO 
CHANCE TO SELL 
THESE DEALERS 


Hardware Boosters’ Playlet 
Shows Why — 


New York, April 3.—Selling the 
hardware dealer or any other kind 
is a tough proposition these days 
and members of the Hardware 
Boosters Club showed why when 
they presented a playlet at a meet- 


ing here the other day. 
Here’s the way it went: 
(Salesman enters, case in hand.) 
SALESMAN: Good morning, Mr. 
Heale. Been up to the convention? 
MERCHANT: No. I am_ going, 
though. 


SALESMAN: I see Brown is up to 
the convention. You know, I don’t 
know what that guy goes to con- 
ventions for. He just goes up and 
hangs around. I don’t know if it 
does him any good. I think if he 
stayed at home and took care of his 
business he might be able to pay his 
bills once in a while. 


MercHANT: Of course, that 
doesn’t interest me. 
SALESMAN: I know. But if some 


of these guys would stay and attend 
to their business instead of going 
around to conventions, we fellows 
might be able to see them once in 
a while. We spend a lot of money 
traveling around. Anyway, I think 
the chain stores are putting a bunch 
of them off the map. I don’t think 
they have a look-in any more. I 
think the hardware business has 
gone on the rocks. I am fed up 
on it. 
MERCHANT: 
feel good. 
SALESMAN: Well, you’re working 
for a good house. You have a good 
job. Take my house. How do they 
appreciate a man who goes out and 
plugs all day for them? 
MeRcHANT: Meaning you? 
SALESMAN: Certainly, meaning 
me. I think the whole business is 
shot. Anyway, look at the weather 
we had yesterday. How can a man 
work in weather like that? You go 
out and get all soaking wet. You 
don’t feel like calling on a man. I 
went to the movies. 


Gee, you make me 


MercHaANT: Fine. That’s what 
makes business good. 
SALESMAN: You can’t expect a 


man to work in rainy weather. And 
another thing —I have these sam- 
ples, and if they get wet I can’t 
show them. 

MercHANT: Well, I tell you what 
to do. On your way out—you will 
be going out right away, I sup- 
pose—— 


SALESMAN: But I want to show 
you my samples. 

MERCHANT: Oh, you sell goods, 
too? 


SALESMAN: Don’t you know who 
I am? 

MERCHANT: No. I thought you 
were just here from the Down and 
Out Society. 

SALESMAN: I represent the No 
Cut Cutlery Company, and I want 
to show you my line. — 

MERCHANT: We are pretty well 
taken care of on cutlery. 

SALESMAN: What line do you 
carry? 

MERCHANT: We are carrying the 
Punko Line. 

SALESMAN: 
our line? 

MERCHANT: No, because if your 
firm is going out of business we 
wouldn’t want to get tied up with 
you, 

SALESMAN: I don’t think they 
are going out of business, but I 
think things are rotten. You had 
better let me open this sample case 
up for you. 

MERCHANT: 
Snappy. 

SALESMAN 


Can’t I show you 


All right. Make it 


(opening case): 


DEPARTMENT PATRONAGE 
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Chart A 


75% 


Department Percentage 
ee ere 53 

2 Underwear....... 40 

3 Tojlet Goods..... 46 

eo Serre 38 

5 Men's Furn....... 38 | 
6 House Furn....... 37 
ar 35 | 
OS eres 33 | 
9 Millinery......... 27 | 
pres 24 
31 Boys’ Wear....... 17 
PE ig op ne i0s 5 16 | 
13 Men's Clothing... .11 
14 Furniture......... 10 | 
15 Girls’ Wear....... 10 


Average Percentage of charge customers patronizing fifteen leading departments 
of twenty-five American Department Stores with sales from five million to 
twenty million dollars annually. Chart drawn from 1929 and 1930 surveys 
made by George D. Adams, Vice President of Gile Merchandising Bureau, in 


all sections of the country. 


Corresponding tables for stores doing an annual volume of less than five million 
dollars show little variation from the above. 


There’s a good number. Six dollars 
a gross. Do you like that? 

MERCHANT: Are these the sam- 
ples that were out in the rain? 

SALESMAN: Oh, no. How about 
this one—$4 a gross. We got 
cheaper ones. 

MERCHANT: This duplicates our 
line too much now. I still think 
that you don’t want the business, 
anyway. You know my stenog- 
rapher. Well, she will write out 
your resignation to your house if 
you wish. 

SALESMAN: Well, I’ll see you in 
a couple of months. 


Form L. A. Agency 


Major M. A. Strange, formerly 
with the Boyd Company, Los An- 
geles, has formed the Advertising 
Company in that city. Associated 
with him are Colonel John Davis, 
Louis Liets, C. S. Meisenberg, F. O. 
Jones and T. A. Champion. 


Pingle to Toronto 


John Pingle, of the schedule de- 
partment of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, has been trans- 
ferred to Toronto. He is succeeded 
at Detroit by L. D. Seibert, formerly 
in the screen advertising depart- 
ment. 


Detroit Agency Expands 


Bass-Luckoff, Inc., young Detroit 
agency, has expanded by moving to 
706 Capitol Park building. Several 
= to personnel have been 
made. 


Plan Insurance Drive 


Farm papers and newspapers will 
be used in a campaign being planned 
by G. F. Barthe & Co., Syracuse, for 
the Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Co., of that city. 


Appointed by Chrysler 

H. O. Ward has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Chrysler Export 
Corporation, succeeding David H. 
Decker, who has entered the export 
publishing field. 


Kimmel as Publisher 


H. R. Kimmel, who has been with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Butler 
Bros., and others, has joined Suc- 
cessful Merchandising, New York. 


Joins “Hotel World” 


James McFate has joined the 
merchandising department of Hotel 
World, one of the papers of the 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York. 


Ivory Soap Got 
Its Name From 


the Good Book 


Los Angeles, April 3.—Harley 
Procter went into a church to get 
relief from the cares of business and 
came out with a trade-mark, accord- 
ing to Southern California Business, 
which reviewed the history of Proc- 
ter & Gamble, now establishing its 
eighth branch here. The trade-mark 
was Ivory. 

It happened this way, according 
to the magazine: 

“In the eighteen-seventies, Proc- 
ter & Gamble were making a mottled 
soap, which was called ‘German 
soap,’ but wanted something which 
would resemble Castile soap, then 
regarded as the finest kind of soap, 
being made from olive oil, in Spain 
and France. A group of men were 
making a soap from vegetable oils 
alone, and the firm bought the for- 
mula, as the originators were doing 
very little business. 

“When soap was made from this 
formula, it proved to be white, and 
was at first called merely ‘white 
soap.’ That had no appeal to the 
public, and several meetings were 
held to find a suitable trade name, 
without results. 

“One Sunday, at church, Harley 
Procter heard a passage from the 
45th Psalm: 

“*All thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of 
the ivory palaces, whereby they 
have made thee glad.’ 

“‘Tvory soap!” he said. ‘There is 
the name.’ 

“The first cake was sold under 
that name in 1879.” 


Start Grinder Campaign 


The Cleveland Electric Motor 
Company and its subsidiary, the 
Production Equipment Company, 
Cleveland, have begun an advertis- 
ing campaign in business papers 
and direct mail on their One-Profit 
grinders and buffers. The account 
is handled by Oliver M. Byerly, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


Appointed by U. S. Rubber 


C. M. Hammond has become as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
tire department of the United States 
Rubber Company, Detroit. He has 
been in charge of dealers’ co-opera- 
tive advertising. 


Production in 
Europe Halted 
by Parker Pen 


Janesville, Wis., April 3.—The 
Parker Pen Company has termi- 
nated its arrangement with Parker 
A. G. of Dossenheim, near Heidel- 
berg, Germany, for the manufacture 
and distribution of pen and pencil 
products under the Parker patents 
in Central Europe, and has organ- 
ized the Parker Pen Company, 
G. m. b. H., in Berlin, for the dis- 
tribution of American-made and 
Canadian-made Parker products ex- 
clusively. The new company has a 
registered capital of Rm. 250,000. 
For the last two years the Parker 
Pen Company has operated in Ger- 
many with a seven-eighths controll- 
ing interest in the Parker A. G., 
which in turn owned a subsidiary 
known as Osmia G. m. b. H. The 
former was concerned only with the 
manufacture and sale of Parker 
products, while the. latter manufac- 
tured and sold lines of another 
standard and price. 

After a trial of two years it has 
been found desirable to confine 
manufacture of Parker pens to the 
United States and Canadian fac- 
tories, where the workers have had 
long training under the Parker pre- 
cision system in all departments, 
thus making pens identical in all 
features, and assuring users abroad 
standard quality. 

The change will have no effect 
upon the company’s general business 
operations in Germany and Central 
Europe where the total volume of 
sales has reached seven figures. 


Milwaukee Veteran Dead 


Jacob L. Hirschman, 85, who was 
in the newspaper field for nearly 70 
years and was for 39 years with the 
Germania Herold, died at his home 
in Milwaukee March 23. From 1904 
to 1924 Mr. Hirschman was domes- 
tic and foreign advertising manager 
of the Herold. He retired six years 
ago. 


BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 


CAREFULLY 

edited monthly 
devoted to advertising 
over the air. 


Subscription price 
$2.00 a year. 


Write for a sample 
copy on your business 
letterhead. 


Broadcast Advertising 
422 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Matrices 


Typography 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 210 S. Desplaines St 


and 34 other cities 


stitutional market. 


2 


The hospital field is a two- 
paper market! 


There are well over 9,000 hospitals and allied institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada. There are two 
magazines of verified circulation covering this vast in- 
One shows a total of 5,017 sub- 
scribers in hospitals—including, naturally, many hos- 
}| pitals where more than one copy is received. The 
other, Hospital Management, shows a total of 3,632 
hospital subscribers. The total of the two is consid- 
erably less than the total number of institutions. Both 
of these leading journals draw their circulation from 
the field at large, and attract approximately the same 
types of hospitals. But with this situation as it is in 
regard to coverage, neither journal even approaches 
dominance. Two papers must be used to attain real 
coverage of this great institutional field. Send for the 
portfolio recently issued by Hospital Management, 
“The Hospital Field—a Two Paper Market.” 


AIN 


Hospital Management 
537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 
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April 5, 1939 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Maltigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 
Letters 
Telephone Wab. 8655-8658 
440 So. Dearborn &t., Chicago, Il. 


ADVERTISE IN 

The Navy’s Greatest Publication 

WE .....are the ONLY Naval Publication 
that reaches BOTH Officers and Men. 
New York 


24 A 
ow £0 S. J. Scott 
and ety NITED STATES NAVY WEEK 
oper? ».! OTIS BLOG. 610-1687" ST.NW 


ry STON, Oo. C 
WAV Doce The Navy's TABLOID NEWSPAPER 


There’s only 


ONE 


place where your adver- 
tising hits ALL the 


general managers 
controllers 


of ALL the well rated depart- 
ment stores, and EVERY gen- 
eral merchandise, drug and 
meat and grocery chain store 
organization. 


That’s why you should 
promptly look into 


Published Monthly at. 
236 N. Clark St. Chicago 


WHO ARE 


VO-AGs 


a “VO-AG” is one of the 170,000 
young farm men, studying Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the 5,000 
Smith-Hughes and other Agricul- 
tural Schools. 


These young men—the “Future 
Farmers of America”—are keen 
for new methods and equipment 
that will increase and improve 
production at less cost. 

They wield immense influence 
in the selection of new farm 
equipment, shop tools and the 
adoption of the latest farming 
methods. 

Better Farm Equipment & Meth- 
ods reaches EVERY VO-AG High 
School in the U. S.; also ALL 
State Supervisors and the Agri- 
cultural Departments of ALL 
State Colleges. 


More detailed information 
from— 
BETTER FARM EQUIP- 
MENT AND METHODS 


806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Poster and Paint Plant in 
Southwest Arkansas — 23 
Towns — Key town 35,000 
population — 400 Poster 
Panels — 50 Bulletins — 
New All steel shop and 
new stucco office — Some 
real estate occupied by 
poster boards — Rentals 
reasonable — 10 all steel 
poster panels in plant — 70 
to 80 per cent new style 
construction — Good con- 
tract bookings — Good 
roads all routes. No local 
agitation — This is an ex- 
cellent investment for 
someone. Half cash — bal- 
ance can be easily financed. 
Don’t write or wire unless 
you mean business. This 
plant will be priced rea- 
sonably. 


Hildebrand 
Poster Advertising 
Company 
Box 258 - Camden, Ark. 


EDITORS CHECK 
BUSINESS OVER 
COLUMBIA CHAIN 


President’s Program Working, 
They Report 


Cheering Up the Editor 


To the Editor: I thoroughly en- 
joyed your few minutes of optimism 
on the radio Tuesday night. 

You have a voice that is an exact 
double of one of the N. B. C. an- 
nouncers, so perhaps there is a fu- 
ture for you in radio if the publish- 
ing business goes sour. 

ALDEN B. BAXTER, 


Adv. Mgr., American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Journal, New York. 


Washington, April 2. — Following 
conferences with President Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
Secretary of Labor Davis, Julius 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and director of the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference and As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Klein, 
six editors of business papers serv- 
ing basic industries reported their 
answers to the question “Has Busi- 
ness Come Back?” to the radio audi- 
ence of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System last night, over a coast-to- 
coast network. 

Their conference was their thirty- 
third meeting with President Hoover, 
both as Chief Executive and as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. He promised to 
listen in at the White House to their 
report to the people of the country. 

Fresh from these conferences and 
the industries which they serve, the 
editors summarized: the business 
situation in the United States. Paul 
Wooton, Washington correspondent 
for the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and for 30 business papers of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
introduced the speakers, whose voices 
were put on a network of 36 stations 
from Columbia’s studio in Washing- 
ton. 

The six editors were G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher of Class & Industrial 
Marketing and ADVERTISING AGE; 
Paul I. Aldrich, editorial director, 
The New Era in Food Distribution; 
W. W. Macon, editor, The Iron Age; 
L. W. W. Morrow, editor, Electrical 
World; Norman G. Shidle, direct- 
ing editor, Chilton Class Journal 
Company and Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
economist, The Business Week. 

Mr. Wooton said that the 1,800 
business papers of the country are 
read by 7,500,000 key business men. 


“Pretty Optimistic” 

Mr. Crain reported that as a re- 
sult of the editors’ conferences with 
Government officials, the former feel 
“pretty optimistic.” The President’s 
program is working; employment is 
improving and building is picking 
up. Easter should create a better 
sentiment, he said. 

Mr. Aldrich said that the “cat- 
and-dog fight over chain stores” has 
retarded buying slightly. In spite 
of the depression, semi-luxury goods 
is in demand. 

Mr. Macon called the showing of 
iron and steel surprisingly good, 
with a scale of activity sufficient to 
meet dividend requirements. Mr. 
Morrow said that electrical manu- 
facturers gained 10 per cent in vol- 
ume for the first quarter of 1930 
over the corresponding period in 
1929. 

Mr. Shidle predicted that 1930 
would be a normal year in automo- 
tive production, though the first 
quarter showed a drop of 30 per 
cent. 

Dr. Jordan said that the bottom 
of the depression is over, and that 
the country is moving across the 
valley at the bottom but that the 
width of the valley is still an un- 
known quantity. 
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HOW CANDY CAMPAIGN IS ORGANIZED 
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Campaign Activities 


The campaign for candy, which resulted in an annual gain in volume of 4 per cent over 
a three-year period, will be resumed in the fall, plans for another three years having been 


perfected. 


Foreign Salesmen 
Are Admitted to 
Monroe Legion 


Orange, N. J., April 3.—Under 
the direction of W. R. Cummings, 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
and A. S. Thomas, foreign sales 
manager, the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company has formed an 
honorary’ sales organization to 
which the representatives of its dis- 
tributors in all countries through- 
out the world outside of the United 
States are eligible. 

This organization, which had its 
beginning on January 1 is known 
as the Monroe Legion. It has been 
modeled after the Monroe High 
Point Club, an honorary group of 
men of the Monroe United States 
sales force. Founded in 1924, the 
club now has a membership of 
nearly 150. 


Membership in the Legion is 
based upon the sales record of the 
individual salesman or distributor, 
whose sales of Monroe Adding Cal- 
culators must total a certain speci- 
fied amount. When the represen- 
tative has secured the necessary 
number of sales points he becomes 
a Legionnaire and receives a hand- 
some gold pin. As he secures addi- 
tional sales points he advances to 
successive degrees of honor in the 
Legion and receives in each new 
grade the particular pin of that 
rank. 

Officers of the Legion are selected 
from among the leading sales repre- 
sentatives. The man who makes the 
greatest number of points auto- 
matically becomes president of the 
Monroe Legion for the next calendar 
year. The next highest man is first 
vice-president, and the next highest, 
second vice-president. 


From time to time legionnaires 
whose records are outstanding will 
be rewarded with prizes by the pres- 
ident of the company, J. R. Monroe. 
The Monroe Overseas Trail Blazer, 
a house magazine distributed among 
sales representatives of the com- 
pany, will announce the eligibility 
of representatives and their prog- 
ress in the Legion, and will contain 
articles contributed by the legion- 
naires. 

George J. Schmucki, European 
sales director of the Monroe Com- 
pany, with headquarters in London, 
who was instrumental in the organi- 
zation of the Monroe Legion, is an 
honorary member. 


Victoria Mills Are 


Fifty Years Old 

The Victoria Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Fulton, N. Y., is 50 years old 
and is announcing the anniversary 
by sending gold cards to its clientele. 


Form New Group on 
Aeronautic Radio 


Washington, April 3.— 
A committee which will 
determine the policies of 
the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Com- 
merce in matters pertain- 
ing to radio aids to air 
navigation and the require- 
ments of the air commerce 
regulations as to radio 
equipment for aircraft and 
ground stations has been 
organized in the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young, 
is chairman, 


Charles E. Murphy 
Heads N. Y. Slate 


Charles E. Murphy has been nom- 
inated for president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York for one 
year. The annual election will be 
held May 13. 

Others on the ticket are: John A. 
Wilkens, treasurer, one year; Lee 
J. Eastman, vice-president, three 
years; Oliver B. Merrill, vice-presi- 
dent, one year; William D. M. Sim- 
mons and Ralph Trier, directors, 
three years. 

Edwin S. Friendly was chairman 
of the nominating committee, other 
members being H. B. LeQuatte, John 
Clyde Oswald, John A. Zellers, Le- 
roy A. Mershon, H. D. Crippen, and 
Earle L. Townsend. 


“Enameling Times” 


to Start in June 
The first issue of Enameling 
Times, a new paper of Industrial 
Publications, Inc., will appear about 
June 1 from Chicago. It will be a 
standard size monthly. 
Industrial Publications will short- 
ly move to new quarters in the 
Buckingham building. 


Lee and Nance Are 


Promoted by Frigidaire 
R. L. Lee, who has been sales 
promotion manager of the Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, O., has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager in charge of water cooling. 
His former work goes to J. J. Nance, 
who has been his assistant. 


Another Advertising 


Manager Is Promoted 
Philip F. Smith, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed factory manager 
of the brush division. 
Lloyd H. Weber has become ad- 
vertising manager. 


COMMITTEE TO 
PLACE 0. K. ON 
HAUGEN BILL 


Provides Standards for Jam 
and Jelly 


Washington, April 3.—The Haugen 
Bill (H. R. 9,760), providing stand- 
ards for jam, jelly, preserves and 
apple butter, will be favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, it was voted April 1. 

It would permit the use of corn 
sugar, specify the minimum propor- 
tion of fruit which may be used, and 
place a minimum on the amount of 
solids from fruit and sugars which 
must be present in the product. 
Products made in part from corn 
sugar would be conspicuously labeled 
“corn sirup jam,” “corn sirup jelly,” 
etc. 

Manufacturers would be required 
to state on the labels of the con- 
tainers the fruit or fruits used in 
making the product and whether or 
not pectin has been added. The per- 
centages of fruit would be main- 
tained regardless of the pectin or 
corn-sugar content. 

A new provision added to the bill 
since hearings were concluded pro- 
vides that honey preserve, honey 
jam, etc., shall be products in which 
the only sweetening used is honey. 


Amends Food Act 

The bill provides for amendment 
of the food and drugs act to require 
that the fruits, sweetening and 
pectin used in the product be named 
on the label in terms of common 
usage in the order of their pre- 
dominance by weight. 

In the case of products which do 
not come up to the standards fixed 
and which, therefore, must be sold as 
“{mitation jam,” “imitation jelly,” 
etc., it is required that the word 
“imitation” be displayed conspicu- 
ously on the label. 

The bill would become effective 
Nov. 30, 1930. 

At the hearings opposition was ex- 
pressed to authorization of the use 
of corn sugar in the products named, 
on the ground that, since this sugar 
is less sweet than cane or beet sugar, 
it might be considered to be an 
adulterant. Representatives of or- 
ganizations interested in the bee and 
honey industry opposed the measure 
as an opening wedge to be employed 
in breaking down the food and drugs 
act by specifically legalizing use of 
corn sugar “as an adulterant.” 
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Wo we. e 15, 000, 000 - U. S. wart os oo New Department 
Advertising 


Viola I. Schlacks 


Though she may miss her daily 
murder, Miss Viola I. Schlacks, 
who left Chicago not so long ago to 
become advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, is finding solace in 
one of the largest advertising cam- 
paigns ever staged in the coal in- 
dustry. 

This advertising has been given a 
format which makes it recognizable 
at a glance. Miss Schlacks has been 
an important factor in the creation 
of the new dress, as well as in the 
injection of human interest into the 
campaign. 

Current copy of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany presents an unusual plan: that 
of using Reading Fyrewell, one of 
the company’s brands, in conjunc- 
tion with its furnace coal. The copy 
compares this with “maple syrup on 
buckwheat cakes.” 

Miss Schlacks also brought the 
power of imagination to her aid in 
staging the recent sales convention 
held by the company for represen- 
tatives from 24 states and Canada. 
The convention itself was unusual 
because Miss Schlacks had to get 
up on the platform and tell a lot of 
more or less hard-boiled salesmen 
how to turn the company’s adver- 
tising to account in their daily 
work. She got away with the assign- 
ment in first class shape. 

The annual banquet at a Phila- 
delphia hotel was staged in the ball 
room, which was converted into an 
anthracite mine for the occasion. 
The waiters and orchestra were 
garbed as miners, the former being 
equipped with regulation electric 
head lamps. The stage resembled 
the entrance to a mine shaft, from 
which the entertainers made their 
appearance. 


Miss Schlacks whiles away some 
of her leisure by condoling with her 
sisters-in-arms in the Philadelphia 
Club of Advertising Women because 
they haven’t something as romantic 
as coal to work on. 


Three More hee Cincinnati 


Three more members have joined 
the Advertisers Club of Cincinnati. 
They are Charles H. Kline, Nivison- 
Weiskop Company; Benjamin Faulk- 
ner, Jr., J. A. Fay & Egan Co., and 
C. R. Fahrer, Gibson & Perin Co. 


John L. Blauss Dead 


John Lincoln Blauss, editor of 
American Banker, New York, died 
in that city last week of pneumonia. 
He was 65 years old. He joined the 
Paper in 1887. 


Form “Six o’Clock Club” 


The Six O’Clock Club has been 
formed in St. Louis to study letter- 
writing. The 56 charter members 
will hear a series of lectures by 
experts. 


Are Unable to Read 


Washington, April 3.— Between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 persons in 
the United States are unable to read 
with understanding. 

This is the statement of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, who as chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy, has written every re- 
ligious body in the United States 
asking for their co-operation in 
eradicating illiteracy in this country. 

“The census of 1920 reported 
4,931,905 persons ten years of age 
and over unable to write in any 
language,” said Dr. Wilbur. 


Dodd Tells Why 
Chains Are Ahead 
of Independents 


New York, April 3—Chain stores 
have prospered because their nu- 
merous points of contact with the 
public enable them to sense and 
meet trends before these trends have 
budded into full-grown demands, 
Alvin E. Dodd, formerly of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and now assistant to the 
president, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, told radio listeners over the 
Columbia chain Friday night. 

Mr. Dodd’s address was delivered 
to a meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
Fred Walsh, vice-president of the 
Newell-Emmett Company, presiding. 


Chains, however, are second to 
mail-order houses in their ability to 
get a quick check on consumer pref- 
erences, 


“If the fastest chain gets the pic- 
ture in 48 hours, the mail-order 
house gets it in 24,” asserted Mr. 
Dodd. 


“Chain-store distribution has been 
effective for many reasons. The 
chief may yet prove to be that it 
supplies a quick check and barom- 
eter of consumption. 


And Do Something 
“A chain can not only find out 
what is happening, but through con- 
trollable units and groups of units, 
it can do something about it imme- 
diately and on a wide scale. 


“Its contact with a great number 
of consumers allows it to become a 
creative force in merchandising—in 
giving the people what they want to 
buy, or will want to buy, and in ad- 
justing the movement of merchan- 
dise to their rate of purchasing. 


“Yet the chain’s power as a crea- 
tive force cannot be considered apart 
from the producing machinery. The 
quick check on demand means noth- 
ing if it cannot be translated into 
terms of merchandise rapidly and 
economically. Mass distribution is 
impossible without mass _ produc- 
tion.” 


Mr. Dodd asserted that every 
smart merchant is a social and eco- 
nomic asset in time of stress, while 
every smart advertiser, every man 
who knows how to get people to buy 
more, is also an asset. 


Jewett Company 


Enters Stove Field 
Gale & Pietsch, Chicago, have been 
appointed advertising agents for the 
Niagara wall socket stove, which 
will be manufactured by the Jewett 
Refrigerator Company, of Buffalo, 
and merchandised by the Utility 
Merchandising Bureau. 


Joins Chicago Agency 

W. O. Floing, who recently sold 
his New York business, joined the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, of 


Chicago, April 1, as vice-president. 


with Understanding 


“This number comprised only 
those with no education whatever. 
Of this number, 1,242,572 were 
native-born white; 1,763,740 were 
foreign-born, and 1,842,161 were 
negroes. 


“These people are sheer illiterates. 
The number of people unable to read 
with understanding or to write a let- 
ter is variously estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000.” 


In his letter, Dr. Wilbur said that 
the economic loss in this situation 
cannot be estimated. He described 
the 15,000,000 as being “under- 
privileged,” and asked for an effort 
to create nation-wide interest in 
their plight. 


The National Advisory Committee 
on Illiteracy was appointed with the 


New York, April 3.— The 
New York Poultry and Game 
Trade Association has retained 
the Peck Advertising Agency 
to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign to increase consumption 
of chickens. New York dailies 
and business papers will be 
u 


approval of President Hoover. 


Mrs. Crouse Heads Agency 

Mrs. Frances Hewett Crouse has 
formed the Hewett-Crouse Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, and be- 
come its president-treasurer. Among 
accounts being served are the Kabo 
Corset Company, Therdarson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Powers Regulator Co. 
and Pelouze Mfg. Co., all of Chicago. 


Plan Shoe Campaign 
Knipe Bros. Inc., Ward Hill, Mass., 
makers of men’s shoes, have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Buffalo office of Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball. 


Heads Alexandria Club 

O. G. Eglund has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club 
of Alexandria, Minn. 


for Promotion 


Detroit, April 3—The Kelvinator 
Corporation has grouped all sales 
promotion activities in a new sales 
promotion department. To make 
sure that the sales slant will dom- 
inate its work, Vance C. Woodcox 
has been appointed manager. He 
was formerly domestic sales man- 
ager and in his new role will pro- 
mote both domestic and foreign busi- 
ness. 

Among those under Mr. Woodcox 
in the new line-up are T. S. Ed- 
wards, commercial; John S. Gar- 
ceau, in charge of contests and the 
international sales club; George E. 
Wagoner, wholesale; Richard Owen, 
field representative; V. J. McIntyre, 
apartments and builders; H. L. Hull, 
water-cooling, and G. A. Wilcock, 
domestic. 


Has Condenser Account 

The Condenser Corporation of 
America, Jersey City, has appointed 
the Charles Dallas Reach Agency, 
of Newark, which will use business 
papers and direct mail. 
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find new MARKETS 
in 1930 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 


you need this information that will point your 


way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
_ Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 


major fields—data on production, distribution, 
4 buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


affecting buying— 
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USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and _to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 


grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 

“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 
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April 5, 1939 


Commerce Expert 
Joins J. W. Dodge 


L. Seth Schnitman, who has been 
with the “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,” published by the Department 
of Commerce, has resigned to be- 
come chief statistician for the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, New York. 


Cameron Becomes 
National Manager 


A. D. Cameron has been named 
national advertising manager of the 
Chicago Evening Post. Mr. Cameron 
has been identified with advertising 
for ten years, starting with the 
Outeault Advertising Company. 


L. Z. Guck Joins 
Helena Rubinstein 


Lois Z. Guck, who was part owner 
of the Chatham Advertising Agency, 
New York, has become advertising 
manager of Helena Rubinstein, Inc., 
of that city. 
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New York 
8East 13 Street. 


The 


Jewelers’ Circular 


“The Recognized Authority of the Trade” 


Applicant for Membership 
in the 


A; B. C. 


For over 61 years the 
leading publication 
serving the jewelry and 
allied industry. 


The Jewelers’ Circular 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers 


239 West 39th St., New York 


Paid Circulation 10,459 
Total Distribution 12,000 


‘“‘“Mass Consumer’’ 


FOOD MARKET 


In the April issue of The 
New Era in FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION, J. O. Dahl 
described what is called 
the “Mass Consumer” 
food market. You can 
learn a lot from it. Send 
for a copy. 


The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 


ST. LOUIS STAR TO SAY IT WITH CONSTRUCTION 


New home of St. Louis Star, construction of which has been advanced from 
1932 to right now by Publisher Elzey Roberts 


Ten Companies 
to Give Prizes 
for Hole in One 


St. Louis, April 3.—Ten concerns 
will give prizes this year to the 
golfer making a hole in one, accord- 
ing to a list compiled by Sporting 
Goods Dealer. The club secretary 
must attest the score in the case of 
a private club, while the signature 
of the manager or pro will be ac- 
cepted from municipal courses. 


Here is the list of donors: 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York—a special trophy package of 
“Canada Dry” and a Hole-In-One 
Certificate, suitable for framing. 
Additional award to women golfers 
—Betty Beldon’s Add-A - Leaf 
Hostess Book. 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Com- 
pany, New York—a $5 shaving 
outfit. 


The Barbasol Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.—one dozen tubes “Bar- 
basol” shaving cream. 


American Tobacco Company, Inc., 
New York—a glass humidor, mono- 
grammed with the initials of the 
golfer, containing a supply of 
“Lucky Strikes.” 


If the ace was made with a Dun- 
lop golf ball, send the ball, properly 
endorsed, to the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Company, Buffalo—they will 
return it mounted in an ebony fin- 
ished trophy case. 


United States Rubber Company, 
New York—a hole-in-one bronze 
medal. 


Chicago Hole-In-One Club, 5300 
Lake Park Avenue, Chicago—a 
sterling silver emblem and a certifi- 
cate of membership (for golf club 
members in the Chicago area). 


Mizzey, Inc., dental manufac- 
turers and distributors, New York— 
special award restricted to members 
of the dental profession. 


Morley Button Company, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.—four boxes yellow 
tees. 


Game & Gossip, San Francisco, 
Cal.—a year’s subscription to the 
magazine. 


Campaign for Towels 

The West Point Manufacturing 
Company, West Point, Ga., manu- 
facturer of Martex and West Point 
towels, has appointed Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Co., New York 
agency. The company’s products are 
distributed by Wellington, Sears & 
Co., New York. 


Promoted by Reo 


Clarence E. Eldridge, general 
sales manager of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, Lansing, Mich., has be- 
come assistant to the general man- 
ager in charge of assignments. 

Elijah G. Poxon, assistant general 
sales manager, succeeds Mr. Eld- 
ridge. 


“Sign Your Copy,” 
Gem Urges Dealers 


Brooklyn, April 3.—The 
American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration is reported to be se- 
curing remarkable results from 
trade advertising which told 
an old story in a new way. 

“Don’t leave your name off 
your advertising,” said the dis- 
play line of the copy which 
described the Gem campaign 
and continued: 

“These are your advertise- 
ments. Sign them with your 
name by showing Gem displays 
in your window and on your 
counter!” 


To Hold Hearing 
on Definitions 


of Wheat Flour 


Washington, April 3.—A _ public 
hearing on proposed definitions for 
whole wheat flour will be held here 
April 30, W. S. Frisbie, chairman 
of the food standards committee of 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration announced. 


As soon as this question is settled, 
the committee will resume work on 
the definitions for fruit juices and 
for fruit and nonfruit beverages, 
among other subjects. 


The proposed definitions for whole 
wheat flour were made public by the 
committee a year ago. Comments 
received by Mr. Frisbie thus far in- 
dicate that both the public and the 
milling industry desire the adop- 
tion of definitions. Following the 
hearing, the definitions will be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for his approval. 

The regular semi-annual session 
of the food standards committee will 
be held April 28-May 3. 


Directs Oil Sales 


F. L. Cochran has been appointed 
assistant general manager in charge 
of sales in the newly created Rocky 
Mountain division of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. Mr. Coch- 
ran will make Denver his head- 
quarters. 


Publishers Move 

The Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, has moved 
from the Pennsylvania building to 
the Scientific American building at 
24 West 40th St. The company pub- 
lishes Water Works Engineering and 
other papers. 


Heads Pinaud Sales 


Joseph V. Gartlan has been named 
sales manager of the American 
branch of Pinaud, Inc., cosmetic and 
perfume manufacturers. Mr. Gart- 
lan, who has been with the company 
32 years, will make his headquarters 
in New York. 


Pittsburgh Club 
Analyzes Roster 
of its Members 


Pittsburgh, April 3—Of the 407 
members of the Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club, 186 are advertisers, 193 
are producers and 28 are non-resi- 
dent members, according to a tabu- 
lation made by “Advents,” the club’s 
publication. 

A detailed analysis of membership 
was given as follows: 


Advertisers 
Accountants 1 


Advertising Agencies ............. . 41 
Banking, Insurance, Invest- 


ments 19 
a eT eae 2 
Department Stores ..0.....cccc 14 
Hotels 2 
en , 71 
Railroads 1 
Real Estate 1 
Retailers 24 


Schools, Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s...... 8 


Theaters 2 186 
Producers 

Artists vj 
Sf 5 aE 3 
Engravers 12 
Lettershops and Mailing 

, Lists 8 
Motion Picture Producers........ 2 
Newspapers 30 
Novelty Advertising ................... 4 
Paper and Envelope.g.................. 13 


Photographs, Photostats, ete. 5 

Printers 60 

Magazine Publishers and 
Representatives ......ccccccccce 24 


Radio Broadcasting 8 
Display Advertising ................... 11 
TE FOOER INCL cicsssssssecesscenseesves 6 193 
Total 379 
Non-Resident 
Advertising Agencies ............... 2 
PS |, 1 


Publication Representatives 25 28 


Total membership, all classes 407 


To Advertise Compound 

Magazines and radio will be used 
by Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York, 
for a campaign on Silverfill, a silver 
plating compound made by the 
Silverfill Mfg. Co., New York. 

Norman A. Fyffe has become an 
account executive with Redfield- 
Coupe. 


Joins Printing House 
Frank Mahon, formerly with the 
Advertising Slide Company, St. 
Louis, has become art director of the 
Comfort Printing & Stationery Co., 
of that city. 


Made Coast Representative 

R. P. Clark has become Pacific 
Coast representative of the Oil and 
Gas Journal, Tulsa, succeeding the 
late C. R. Johnson. 


ee 


Carpet Mills Say 
Chains Don’t Earn 
Wholesale Price 


New York, April 3.—Chain stores 
and syndicates do not perform aij 
of the functions of wholesalers ang 
therefore are not entitled to the 
wholesale discount. This is the atti. 
tude of a large number of carpet 
manufacturers, according to 
Goods Economist, which asserts that 
this is the only policy that is fair 
to independent dealers. 

“Buyers have grown into the habit 
of asking manufacturers to become 
wholesalers in order that they may 
have the pleasure of doing the work 
and giving the buyer the discount,” 
says the Economist. 

“Chain store buyers seek a maxi- 
mum discount on their mass buying, 
while requiring the manufacturer to 
make piecemeal delivery to stores in 
the chain in widely scattered areas, 

“Another manifestation of this 
policy of buying is illustrated by 
the syndicates. In this instance, the 
buyer representing a syndicate of 
loosely related retail dry goods 
units, demands a preferential price 
on carpets and rugs upon the as- 
sumption that he represents a buy- 
ing aggregate of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars or, in some in- 
stances, a million dollars or more, 
Manufacturers cannot grant such 
demands to certain customers with- 
out being unfair to others. 

“The carpet and rug producers set 
forth that their proper function is 
to make goods and offer them to 
wholesalers, jobbers and department 
stores with a sufficiently large buy- 
ing power on a basis that takes 
into account generous initial orders 
and repeat business that will earn 
a trade discount over a six months’ 
or a year’s period. 

Function of Distributor 

“Goods purchased on this basis 
become the property of the whole- 
sale distributor and in passing them 
on to the retailer, he is entitled to 
mark up a trade profit that is recog- 
nized in all lines of business. 

“This is quite a different situation 
than the one in which a syndicate 
representative purchases goods for 
a group of retail distributors, re- 
quiring individual shipments and 
billing. Here the syndicate repre- 
sentative seeks the trade discount 
for bulk purchases, but fails to per- 
form the service of acceptance of 
goods in volume and the costs inci- 
dent to their delivery to the re- 


-| tailers. 


“Still another situation develops 
where chains offer to ‘pay from one 
source for all goods purchased’, but 
still hold out for broken shipments. 
The manufacturers maintain that it 
is not their function to ship in indi- 
vidual lots to a group of chain stores 
and allow the same wholesale dis- 
count that is quoted to factors who 
perform all of the secondary market 
functions. 

“During the past two years there 
has been a wide discussion of the 
question of recognition or non-recog- 
nition of syndicates and chain store 
buyers. With an elimination of the 
sale of goods at auction which was 
looked upon for years as a fixed 
condition in the American market, 
and which was only terminated in 
May, 1928, some of the mills have 
taken a definite stand. 

Discounts for Full Service 

“This is against allowing trade 
discounts where buyers do not per- 
form the full functions which would 
entitle them to favorable terms. It 
is estimated that within the past 22 
months this position has been justi- 
fied and that a better condition ex- 
ists throughout the trade. 

“A few mills that took this posi- 
tion and held to it during the 
greater part of 1928 succeeded in 
getting their full share of business. 
In some instances they lost cus- 
tomers but made up these losses by 
more vigorous efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

“All through 1929 other mills fol- 
lowed the pioneers in the new move- 
ment and now it is the policy of 
most of the carpet and rug mills 
having national distribution, to give 
discounts on bulk orders only where 
bulk shipment is a feature of the 
transaction.” 
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N. Y. Newspapers 
Abandon Hope on 
Rate Question 


New York, April 3.—While sev- 
eral organizations will endeavor to 
fnd an acceptable definition of “na- 


fe ______ 


Walter A. Strong 


tional advertising,” as the result of 
a meeting here last week under the 
leadership of Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News 
and chairman of the board of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
local newspapers probably will de- 
vote their energies to other matters. 

Harry Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Evening Post, 
said that the New York Daily News- 
paper Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation believes that the national- 
local rate differential is one that 
must be decided for itself by each 
newspaper. 

Mr. Strong, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that the definition of what 
constitutes national advertising will 
provide a starting point from which 
definite progress can be made. 


Made Sparton Field Man 
E. P. Wells has been appointed 
field man for special educational 
work among Sparton radio dealers 
by the Sparks-Withington Company, 
Jackson, Mich. Mr. Wells is an au- 
thority on store arrangement and 
other phases of retail selling. 


“National Lumberman” 


Moves to New York 

With its March issue, National 
Lumberman moved from St. Louis to 
New York, in line with plans made 
by the United Business Publishers 
when it acquired the property in’ No- 
vember. Ralph T. McQuin has re- 
turned as editor. 


Coast Agency to Place 
$100,000,000 in 1930 


Over $100,000,000 will be spent in 
advertising in 1930 by clients of 


the Botsford-Constantine Advertising |" 


Company, according to figures given 
by David M. Botsford, vice-president, 
at the annual meeting at Portland. 


Toledo’s New Members 
Two new members have been in- 
stalled by the Toledo Advertising 
Club. They are C. W. Coe, P. R. 
Hughes Company, and J. F. Sat- 
terthwaite, Calvert Lithographing 
Company. 


“Good Furniture” 


Makes Appointments 
Edward T. Kirby has been appoint- 
ed business manager of Good Furni- 
ture and Decoration, New York. 
Harry V. Anderson has been made 
advertising manager. 


N. J. Passes Radio Bill 
Trenton, March 20.—Radio stations 
will be required to secure certificates 
from the board of public utility com- 
missioners if Governor Larson signs 
4 bill passed by the legislature. 


Quebec Has New Weekly 
Le Journal is a new French weekly 
to be published in Quebec. It is 
the fourth French paper published in 


‘land oil stations in their territory, 


New York, April 4.—With the 
newspapers appearing to be slightly 
bewildered over developments, a 
campaign planned by Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., for the Shell Eastern 
Petroleum Products Corporation was 
partly abandoned when rival com- 
panies objected to the merchandis- 
ing service asked by the agency for 
Shell. 

Calkins & Holden asked newspa- 
pers carrying the Shell advertising 
to send promotion letters to all gas 


including not only Shell dealers but 
others. 
The Standard Oil Company coun- 


Here Is Brand-New 


Slant on Question 
of Newspaper Help 


tered with two letters of protest to 
the newspapers over the signature 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. These letters questioned the 
ethics of any attempt by a newspa- 
per to call the Shell sales effort to 
the attention of dealers handling 
rival products exclusively. 

Calkins & Holden, it is alleged, 
canceled advertising orders in cities 
where the newspapers failed to ex- 
hibit what it regarded as proper co- 
operation. 

As a result, the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association is con- 
ducting an investigation. 


Coming 
Conventions 


April 7-8. Eleventh district, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Casper, Wyo. 

April 10-11. United Typothetae of 
America at Cincinnati. 

April 19. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at Washington. 
April 23-25. American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn. at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 

May 4-6. Association of National 
Advertisers at French Lick, Ind. 
May 5-7. Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc. at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

May 9-10. Advertising Affiliation 
at Buffalo. 

May 15-16. American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at Wash- 
ington. 

May 16. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Kentucky at Louisville. 
May 18-21. Advertising Federa- 
tion of America at Washington, 
Dp. 6, 

May 18-21. Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association at Washington. 
May 18-21. Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Assn. at Washington. 

May 18-21. Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Assn. at Washington. 
May 20. Merchandise Manufac- 
turers Advertising Assn. at Wash- 
ington. 

May 21-22. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Michigan at Durant Hotel, 
Flint. 

May 21-22. National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Los Angeles. 

May 21-24. American Home Mag- 
azine Publishers, Inc., at Washing- 
ton. 

June 8-10. Fourth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America at 
Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers Na- 
tional Assn. on St. Lawrence River 
steamer. 

June 16-24. National Editorial 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

June 21-25. Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc. (Great Britain) at Hast- 
ings, England. 

June 22-24. Twelfth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane. 


Appointed by Farm Board 
Miss Anna M. Michener, associate 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, has been appointed eco- 
nomic statistician of the Federal 
Farm Board, effective March 1. 


Bank Has Agency 
The Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston has appointed the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Co. 
to handle its account. 


From Editor to Mayor 

Bert Wemp, until recently city 
editor of the Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram, has been elected mayor of To- 


that city. The other three are dailies. 


GUEST OF HONOR 


B. C. Forbes 


New York, April 3.—B. C. Forbes, 
publisher of Forbes Magazine, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon at 
the Advertising Club of New York 
yesterday. 

Lee J. Eastman, vice-president of 
the club, introduced W. D. M. Sim- 
mons as chairman, Mr. Simmons 
presenting the guest of honor. 

Among guests who turned out to 
see and hear Mr. Forbes were M. J. 
Beirn, general sales manager, Amer- 
ican Radiator Co.; John A. Zellers, 
vice-president, Remington - Rand, 
Ine.; C. King Woodbridge, Prince & 
Whitely; M. S. Eylar, Underwood 
Typewriter Co.; Gilbert T. Hodges, 
Frank Munsey Co.; William H. Ran- 
kin; C. C. Younggreen, president of 
the A. F. A., and Walter Drey, 
vice-president of Forbes. 


Students Will Attend 


Spokane Convention 
Seattle, Wash., March 20.—Many 
students of advertising schools in the 
Northwest will attend the convention 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs at 
Spokane, June 22-25. 
The University of Washington Ad- 
vertising Club has appointed Miss 
Helen Kane chairman of the uni- 
versity delegation. 


Placing Railroad Copy 
The newspaper campaign running 
in New York and Long Island papers 
for the Long Island Railroad is being 
placed by the New York office of the 
Dyer-Enzinger Company. 


Frankenberg Joins Agency 

Charles H. Frankenberg has left 
the advertising department of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post to 
join the Walcott & Holcomb Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston. 


Sails for S. America 
Walter Glennie, sales manager of 
the Graham Paige International Cor- 
poration, has sailed to study automo- 
tive conditions in a number of South 


ronto. 


American cities. 


Advertising 


Classified 


The rate for classified advertise- 
ments is 40 cents per line, the 
minimum charge being $2. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALES WOMAN—Experi- 
enced executive, for several years in charge 
of magazine in c field; capable of writ- 
ing all promotion copy and sales letters; fa- 
miliar with national advertisers and agencies 
in New York and Eastern territory; open for 
connection about May 1. References ex- 
changed. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 36, Advertising Age, 407 Graybar 
Building, New York. 


AN AAAA1 COMPANY WAS in bad repute. 

Sound sales promotion and advertising 

methods bro ight it leadership in its industry. 
The man who did this job is open for a 

new connection. 

Broad experience, university man, 31 years 


of age. 
Box 45, Advertising Age. 


SPACE TO RENT 


Part of office of business publisher. From 
200 to 1000 feet. Modern building located in 
central and most convenient part of New 
York City. Ideal for small publisher who 
requires reception room, telephone service 
and other equipment if necessary. Surpris- 
ingly moderate rental. Box 374, ADVERTISING 
Ace, 407 Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Television Due 
Within a Year? 


Washington, April 3. — Pre- 
dicting that television will be 
a reality within a year, caus- 
ing the junking of all radio 
sets now on the market, Joseph 
A. Burch, transmission engi- 
neer, testified before the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

He was called by “The Voice 
of Brooklyn, Inc.,” which seeks 
authority to build a television 
transmission station. 


Advertising Council 


Is Still Growing 


The Advertising Council of Chi- 
cago is attracting many new mem- 
bers by the brilliance of its weekly 
programs, recent additions to the 
roster including: 
Alvin E. Dodd, ‘assistant to the 
president, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
D. D. Warner, Mason Warner Com- 
pany; Knox Armstrong, Wilson 
Bros.; G. W. Terjung, Met-L-Wood 
Corp.; Alden E. Perrin, Gillette 
Publishing Co.; J. P. Kreutzer, The 
Chicago Tribune; E. D. Corcoran, 
John H. Cook and M. D. Taylor 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway. 


Pittman Promoted 
by Westinghouse 


S. H. Pittman has been appointed 
manager of the sales promotion sec- 
tion, domestic appliance department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
He will make his headquarters in 
Mansfield, O. 

Mr. Pittman joined Westinghouse 
in 1922. In 1924 he was made ad- 
bo ong manager of the Cincinnati 
office. 


Goes to Gale & Pietsch 


A. E. Hawes has joined Gale & 
Pietsch, Inc., New York agency. He 
will make Chicago his headquarters. 


The Detroit News 


Tames Razzberries 


Detroit, April 3.—The Razz- 
berry Club, possibly so-called 
because of the gifts bestowed 
on its members by their 
seniors, was entertained by 
the Detroit News at its second 
birthday party. 


The club is made up of lead- 
ing retail advertising man- 
agers. Howard E. Phillips, 
advertising manager of Kern’s 
cut the cake provided by Herb 
Ponting, general manager of 
the News. 


Newspapers Get Most 

of Tea Campaign 
Newspapers will get a slightly 
larger share of the Indiana Tea ap- 
propriation this year, it is an- 
nounced. The appropriation is $250,- 
000, of which between $135,000 and 
$150,000 will be spent in newspa- 
pers. 


Pierces 

THE WALLS 
of the 
Advertising World 


Advertising 
Procedure 


By Otto KLEPPNER 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
re. the creating of the 
idea, 


Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 

537 S. Dgarporn Sr. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


IN accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy of 


Kleppner’s 

'. Advertising Procedure 
Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 
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He was with Critchfield & Co. 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
On New Advertisers 


General Magazine Field, 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer approach of your 
competitors for public favor. 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 


7 Water Street, 


The National 
Advertising 


Records 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 
maiden. The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 
unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can afford to be 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
Special Reports Compiled on Application. 
The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 
140 So 


Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


YEARLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


ANALYTICAL TABLES 
In Bach Field 


Farm Field, Radiocasting 


The strength and weakness of each publica- 
tion is accurately plotted for you in each 
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A-N:-P-A> 
will discuss advertising 


. « « When the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association meets in New 


York April 23rd to 25th, there will be 
discussions of interest to advertisers ... 


Policies affecting National Advertising 
will be argued pro and con. Newspaper 
opinion will be developed, moulded. 


Advertising Age will present the news of 
the A. N. P. A. Convention in its issues 
of April 19th and 26th. Watch for them! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago New York‘Office: Graybar Building 
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